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What Do You Mean? 
You Cant Get Started!” 


OU WANT to write but you can’t get started. How many times do 

I hear that! You've dreamed for years of getting those good story 
ideas on paper with all the color, drama, and poignancy of your dream, 
but you don’t start, or you start, read it, and collapse. I know. I've 
studied the sleeping sickness of would-be authors; I've heard hundreds 
of them describe their symptoms. They‘re not really asleep; they suffer 
from paralysis of the leg muscles; they can’t move from the armchair 
or automobile to the typewriter. 


It's a funny thing about these scribes—sure, I mean you—who 
can't start or keep going. Do you know what they say? They say they’re 
lazy (self-pity), they're wanting in real talent (false modesty), or they‘re 
too busy (who isn’t?). These people suffering from unborn masterpieces 
succeed at other things but not at writing. What's the matter? The truth 
is that they‘re positively ill from a congestion of misinformation about 
writers and writing. They don’t know how to start, what to do first, 
second, third. They seek the help of critics and agents who know less 
than they do about what ails them, and then they begin blaming their 
would-be advisers. 


Now we've got it. If you can’t start or keep going, why not try 
someone who can diagnose stalled literary motors accurately, who'll 
draw you to that typewriter by setting you a job which will be more 
fascinating than mere dreaming, which will be something you CAN do 
and do right off? If writing fascinates you and you don’t do anything 
akout it, you’re in trouble—with yourself. You need someone who is 
himself an author, a former editor, a. psychologist who understands the 
creative act and understands and takes pride in the many scribes he’s 
hoisted out of the armchair and into the table of contents and bookstore 
windows. 

So. Now we're on our way. Remember—the man who wakes up 
to find himself famous hasn’t been asleep. The first step for you is to 
knock off a letter to us and tell us how it is with you. I'll answer per- 
sonally and promptly and send you free a copy of our “Literary 
Services” pamphlet which tells our story and gives valuable advice. 


If you want to make a fast start send us a manuscript for criticism 
or join us in Fundamentals of Fiction, our course in plotting. Fees for 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words: $6 for an editorial appraisal (salability 
or not and why) and $12 for a collaborative criticism (blue-penciling, 
replotting, if necessary). For each additional thousand words or frag- 
ment, $1. Fee for Fundamentals of Fiction: $60 (installment payment 
plan if desired). 


Fundamentals approved for G.I. enrollments by Veterans Administration. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ° CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$750 For TV Scripts 


Sir: 
Armstrong’s Circle Theatre celebrates its first 
anniversary on the NBC TV network with a 
double helping of good news for writers. The 
Armstrong Cork Company will continue Circle 
Theatre through the summer, sans hiatus, and 
will raise their top price for completed original 
half-hour television plays to $750. The increased 
payment is an indication of Circle Theatre’s 
eagerness to encourage top writers to submit their 
plays for use on the NBC-TV Tuesday night 
feature. Since Circle Theatre uses original 30- 
minute plays only, we are faced with a continu- 
ing problem in our efforts to uncover material 
that fits the show’s requirements for warm, hu- 
man, believable plays about contemparary Ameri- 
can life. Interested writers may contact me for 
an appointment to talk over story ideas. 

Ep Roserts, Script Editor, 

BBDO, Inc., 

383 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y 


Outdoor Market 
Sir: 

We pay Ic to 2c per word on acceptance for 
authentic and informative material on Florida 
outdoor life, fishing, hunting, and other allied 
subjects. Feature articles from 1,500 to 2,000 
words should be accompanied by 8 x 10” photo- 
graphs. A vignette (500) words), accompanied 
by at least one good photograph, is always in 
demand. Photographs bring from $3 to $10, and 
cartoons from $3 to $5. 

We are now in a position to accept material 
from many more free lance writers. Our maga- 
zine covers a wide range of subjects from insects 
to game animals, and from astronomy to technical 
aspects of wildlife management, but all articles 
must be hinged on wildlife and natural resources 
of Florida. 

We will not purchase articles attacking special 
segments of our population, publicity-puff stories, 
or “me-and-joe” went fishing and hunting stories. 
In all cases, language used in any article should 
be as simple and uncomplicated as possible and 
still retain technical accuracy. Because we have 
a small editorial staff, we cannot guarantee 
prompt reports, but we try to report in less than 
two weeks. 

Bos Daune, Editor, 
Florida Wildlife, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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SELLS STORY AFTER 
5 WEEKS OF TRAINING 


*‘After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Ft. Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment I had a short story in the 
mail.’’ Cloyce Carter, 4140 Seventh 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by eaters with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. 
It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 

continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 

more successful writers than any other experience. Many 
of the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

ll your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they 
finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into 
the “‘big money,’’ or become promi- 
nent overnight. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 
or more, for material that takes little ourse 
time to write—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, homemaking, 
local, club and church activities, etc. 


Approved 
—things that can easily be turned out 


in leisure hours, and often on the im- for 


pulse of the moment. 
Veteran's 
Training 





VETERANS: 


For those who want to 
know—Free writing 
aptitude test 


If you really want to know the truth 
abagit your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting riting Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill . and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 


be ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, July. 


Mr. 
ee I 6vccweneess0rses0nsscntesenousvesesenseeveeseuseneson 
Miss 


) Check here if you are eligible under G.I. Bill of Rights. 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call ss you.) 
7-L-431 





Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
t Publishing Co. Monthly, 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 31, No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

I have sold quite a number of short stories 
to a smaller weekly magazine in the States for 
an average price of about $25 per script. The 
scripts are original, are marked “First North 
American Serial Rights,” and are paid for by 
check. The editor never sends me any corre- 
spondence, just the check. He buys only original 
material and his magazine is copyrighted. 

Now a Canadian farm publication is paying me 
$70 apiece for some of these scripts. The Ca- 
nadian editor knows he is buying reprint rights, 
but he does not give a credit line to the U. S. 
publication. 

The American editor says he wants a credit 
line to his magazine for any future sales. He 
maintains that the copyright law entitles him to 
that—in fact, he says that because his magazine 
is copyrighted, it is illegal for me to sell reprints 
without his permission. 

When I sell a story to a publication, is it not 
understood that, unless the magazine states other- 
wise on its checks or correspondence, that maga- 
zine buys only first North American serials rights? 
Therefore, if I sell reprint rights, is the first editor 
entitled to a credit line for his magazine? 

Joun Patrick GILLESE, 
10450 144th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


e A. M. Pitcher, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Authors Guild, answers: 


Whether or not the Canadian magazine 
should carry the United States copyright 
line depends on whether or not the Cana- 
dian magazine has American circulation. if 
there is doubt about this, it would be safer 
to carry the American line. If the assign- 
ment of copyright from the magazine to the 
author has been recorded in Washington 
then the author may substitute his name for 
the American publisher’s name. I raise the 
copyright question first because it is im- 
portant, and, second, because if the Cana- 
dian magazine carries the American pub- 
lisher’s copyright line he is giving credit of 
a sort. 

The need for a credit line and the nature 
of that credit line would depend (1) upon 
whether or not there was a written agree- 
ment and thorough understanding between 
the writer and the first editor to the effect 
that only First North American serial rights 
were sold; (2) upon the wording of the re- 
assignment and any conditions that might 
have been imposed by the magazine when 
they gave the reassignment. 


21 
Sir: 

Our new magazine 2/ is a digest-size magazine 
aimed at young men in the 17 to 25 age group. 
It differs in format from all other digest-size 


2 


magazines and is, as you know, the only maga- 
zine aimed specially at young men in that age 
group. 

I am interested in seeing any type of material 
at all which has a special appeal to young men. 
This includes adventure, humor, sports, science, 
success stories of young men either below 21 or 
in their twenties, or personality pieces on inter- 
esting young men. We are also planning to do 
stories which we feel are of some lasting sig- 
nificance and as a result should interest any 
young Americans. 

In personality the magazine is a smart, slightly 
sophisticated bright package. Stories will be 
illustrated by line drawings. Cartoons will be 
run full-page with color frames. There will be 
full-page pinups. We are interested in big name 
contributors, but not exclusively. Our first issue 
contains pieces by Quentin Reynolds, Stanley 
Woodward, Dick Gehman, and Helen Lawren- 
son. 

STERLING Lorp, 
Editor, 2] 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 17, N. Y. 


e Mr. Lord is also a top ranking tennis player. 
During the war he was roving correspondent for 
Star & Stripes. He is 30 and just married a 
Parisienne.—Ed. 


For Writer-Photographers In Farm Field 
We want experienced farm equipment writer- 
photographers who could get illustrated articles 
for us on Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm 
Equipment dealers and their operations. 
We publish six issues of our dealer publication 
a year and would be in the market for two or 
three articles on assignment per issue. We prefer 
to select the dealer and type of story with pic- 
tures to be covered on an assignment, but oc- 
casionally we could use a story on one of our 
dealers which a correspondent picked up. Query 
on these, giving name of dealer, nature of story, 
pictures available, etc. 
M. P. Moors, Publications Editor, 
Dearborn Motors Corporation, 
2500 East Maple Road, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


$100 First Sale 
Sir: 

I have just made my first sale, $100 for an 
article to Today’s Health. 

Since the first of the year, Janet Sparkman, 
another housewife, and I have been writing as 
much as possible in our “spare” time, trying 
articles, slick stories, confessions and even a book 
(unfinished), following the advice and market 
listings in Wrirer’s Dicest. We have received 
several letters from editors (encouraging rejec- 
tions, we call them) and now there’s this sale. 

Mrs. E. A. Puitips, 
Big Bass Lake, 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


——— 
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LURED OFF YOUR COURSE? 


Never forget for a moment that you are carrying a valuable cargo. Your background and your experiences 
are unique with you. They have no price. In your own life, in your own background, there is more story and 
article material than you can think of—material that only you can use. Don't let the wreckers lure this cargo 


on the rocks of markets not suited to you. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is 
happy to announce the sale. | A 
have told you about my book - 
sales month after month, for 
years, Question anyone who can't » _/) 
list sales in his announcements. (4) 
On the basis of my sales and ex- (/4 
perience | charge a nominal fee 
of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or 
non-fiction . . . but | am dropping this charge for July. 
See my special # on page 57. 

| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, and others. 








June and July are big months for my book authors: 
GOLDEN GOOSE by Floyd Mahannah published by Duell, 
advance $500; NO LUCK FOR A LADY (reprint) by the 
same author, advance $1,000; FREE GRASS by Jim 
O’Mara (Dutton); WALL OF GUNS (same author) Pocket 
Book reprint, proceeds, $4,000. 


Old time wreckers on the sea coast shifted the 
positions of warning lights and lured ships on the 
rocks at night . . . stole the cargo washed ashore. 
Today's wreckers are closer than you think: Fly-by-night 
new market tips; inexperienced critics learning at 
your expense; claims—with no backing. 


As a pilot, | have for 20 years steered my clients 
away from the shoals of unsuitable markets, and into 
the safe harbors of their true markets. And, at press 
time, sales for clients who cashed in on their cargoes 
come to figures like $1,250, $700 (from England), 
$500, $250, $160, $125 and others. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
ou the marketable materials in your own background, as 

did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made sales of 
my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 


My sale commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compense- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
PoetRY WRITING PLAN 
NoveL WRITING PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





1951 WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
July 23 — August 10 


Write for Information 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOU R- 
SELF HANDBOOK ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Play Contest For Texans 
Sir: 

Houston Little Theatre Guild’s Fifth Annual 
Original Play Contest opened June 1, 1951, and 
will close December 31, 1951. Plays should be 
of approximately two hours running time, in- 
cluding intermissions, and not previously pro- 
duced. Authors may submit as many plays as 
they wish. Native Texans, wherever they live, 
and writers now living in Texas are eligible. 

First prize will be $100 cash and a special 
production at Houston Little Theatre during 
1952. Second prize will be $50 cash. A complete 
set of rules may be obtained by writing to 


OricINnAL PLay Contest, 
c/o Houston Little Theatre, 
707 Chelsea Blvd., 
Houston 6, Texas. 


Consolation For This Year’s Losers 
Sir: 

In the March Dicest Arthur J. Center says 
that he received $60 for an article after a big 
name agency marked it unsalable. Four or five 
years ago I sent two short stories to W.D.’s 
short story contest. Neither story won a prize, 
not even “one medium-sized white elephant.” 
The Express Messenger took the one and The 
Railroad Magazine used the Christmas story 
in their January, 1949, issue. Maybe Anton 
Chekhov was right. His advice to writers was 
“Never take advice.” 


Irvin H. Capy, 
118 Park Place, 
Alpena, Mich. 


He’s Yours For The Asking 
Sir: 

I need time, about two months worth, to re- 
build a tub full of stories. If anyone needs a part- 
time handy man who will work in exchange for 
chow, quarters, and a few hours to himself please 
write. I’m 25 years old, healthy, house broken, 
and will go damn near anyplace. 

James M. Rartxay, 
1857 W. 11th Place, 
Los Angeles 6, California. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








can help you. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


Professional ficti e 
ccaintas WO. ane PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 

we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 

highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Happy Birthday, Gus 
Sir: 

Popular Science recently celebrated the 25th 
birthday of one of its most popular features— 
the Model Garage. The article, which runs 
monthly, is handled in fictional style and covers 
the experiences of Gus Wilson, crack automobile 
mechanic. Gus solves difficult and somtimes mys- 
terious automobile-repair problems and offers 
many hints to the car owner who wants to under- 
stand the mechanics of his car or try his hand 
at making his own repairs. Popular Science offers 
$25 for car owners’ experiences that can be 
worked into stories. 

Popular Science Monthly, 
353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Check For James 
Sir: 

If D. L. James will get in touch with us, we 
have a small reprint check for him. We are also 
trying to find Katherine Dissinger to hand her a 
reprint. 

Aucust LENNIGER 
56 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Sale Of Sales! 
Sir: 

I have just sold my first story to Your Dog 
Magazine for $5. It will appear in the July- 
August isue. 

Hazex M. Parker, 
P. O. Box 41, 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Out Of The Market For ’51 
Sir: 

Telebriefs is no longer buying cartoons. We 
are overstocked for the rest of the year and will 
notify cartoonists when we begin buying again. 


R. E. BrapBurn, Jr., 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
212 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New Writers’ Club 
Sir: 

A group of professional and amateur writers 
have formed the La Mesa Writers’ Club. There 
is one business meeting a month, and the four 
departments, fiction, non-fiction, radio and 
drama, and poetry, meet at the new members 
homes at various times during the month. New 
members are welcome. 

The Club subscribed to your magazine in a 
body and we wish to report that we use. it 
almost as a textbook. 

Mrs. Frank C. Warp, 
121 Oak Drive, 
Lakeside, California, 





WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK... 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. . . . Doesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit 
both slicks and pulps for years but has 
never been able to crash that One Market 
that all writers dream about suddenly hits 
it, for a neat $1000, with the first story he 
writes to MASTER FORMULA. . 
Doesn’t it prove something? 


When the record shows that our clients 
have recently and currently appeared in 
POST, COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ES- 
QUIRE, SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, 
SHORT STORIES, the Detective and 
Western Magazines. . .. Doesn’t it suggest 
that you should send a post card for our 
free ROAD MAP FOR WRITERS and 


learn how they do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 








HOW TO WRITE A 
TELEVISION SCRIPT 


By ERIC HEATH 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TECHNIQUE 
OF WRITING FOR TELEVISION 


Includes: Glossary of Terms, Collabora- 
tion, Marketing, and a Full-Length 
Sample Script 


“The demand for television scripts is enormous. Eric 
Heath’s “How to Write a Television Script’ offers a 
splendid foundation for learning the technique of this 


new medium.”’ 
Keith McLeod, Director 
Red Skelton Programs 


“I consider Eric Heath one of the Country’s leading 
authorities on writing and share his enthusiasm as to 
the future of television for embryonic writers.” 

Phyllis Parker, 
Nationally known television 
and radio writer. 


$1.50 Postpaid 








American Book Institute 

126 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 

Please send copy of HOW TO WRITE A TELE- 
VISION SCRIPT. Payment enclosed herewith. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 
cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 

Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 


booklengths and novelettes. Minimum fee 
$3.00. 


Prompt service. Write for information. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. — Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 
20-lb. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs. 

PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Centralia, Mo. 








ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
Internati 1 Pl 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 








Yor YOU~—A QUICK, EASY WAY TO 


LEARN A 
LANGUAGE 


_ inn writing. and Bucinsee Opportunities 
@ Doubied Travel Lyn te 

@ Wider Social and eee Horizons 

@ Professional and Educational Advancement 
With Linguaphone YOU can learn any one of 
Dean pnenaees, in 20 minutes a day AT 


LINGUAPHONE 


World’s Standard Conversational Method 


Is the natural way to learn a language 
actually the same way you learned English 
even before you went to school o « Yeu 
hear men and women speak in their native 
tongue. You listen—you learn—you under- 
stand—You SPEAK. You learn to read and 
write. It’s all amazingly easy! 

In peace or war, another language can 
mean more interesting work, greater earn- 
+ business opportunities, and cultural 


















~~ enjoyment to you. When traveling you'll 
able to see and do Leng the —. 
e C H native way. You're never old 
ycaTio young to learn with LINGUAPHONE! Right 
ED t home, master: 


FRENCH, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, GERMAN 
Any of 29 languages Including the Oriental 


7607 Plaza 20, 
ping cone gives fascinating fs about LINGUAPHONE 
wh: it is used by U.N. R.O., government agencies, 
colleges, schools, armed serv’ rvioses wr one million home- 
study students. 'Mail Coupon TODA 
Approved for eranane™ 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 












SEND FOR 7607 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Send me the E Linguaphone book. 

I want to learn......+.+. Language. 

F 4 E E eRe ie 
SE ai wicis cattoacine sacam 


BOOKLET 


CITY 
0 Check here if eligible under @.t. Bill. 











W. D.’s Complaint Department 
Sir: 


Why devote any space to those low and | 


slow-pay markets? A person would starve to 
death writing all the time for such magazines. 


Why not fill the pages of W. D. with the better | 


markets? 
Tuomas F, Martin, 
P. O. Box 525, 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 


e Through the years, many W. D. readers have 
started free lancing in the low-pay markets. In 
these markets, they have found encouragement, 













in the form of small checks, and helpful editors, | 


who couldn’t pay much but who knew a good 


piece when they saw one and were willing to say ~ 


so. With slow-pay markets, it’s another story. 
We want to hear about all magazines which fail 
to pay at the time promised in their market 
listings. If Reader Martin, or any other W. D. 
reader, has a market complaint it belongs in the 
Writer’s Digest complaint department, which 
runs monthly at the end of the “Writer’s Mar- 
ket ’column.—Ed. 


Book Firm Expands List 
Sir: 

Our firm is expanding its trade list of non- 
fiction, biography, world affairs, true adventure, 
self-help books. We hope to present mature 
writing in non-fiction areas of real importance. 
Stressed will be authenticity and competence of 
treatment as well as timeliness and the public 
interest. 

MELVIN ARNOLD, Consulting Editor, 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 

381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Retraction 
Sir: 


Your theme of “right in your own back yard” | 


is very worthwhile advice. When, in 1948, I said, 
“Nothing exciting happens here,” I didn’t expect 
the Columbia River to flood my stuff into Exca- 
vating Engineer and the local papers. Surprisingly 


enough, once I was published, a lot of other 


material seemed to turn up. 
Art WINTLE, 
1526 S. E. Main, 
Portland 14, Oregon. 


Australian Writer Wants Pen Pals 
Sir: 

I would be glad if readers of WritER’s Dicest 
would write to me. We could exchange views on 
scribbling and perhaps exchange magazines. I 
am president of the local Scribblers’ Club. 
Mrs. G. E. Curtis, 

307 Ligar Street, 
BALLARAT. Victoria, Australia. 
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A Writer Muses 


Sir: 

I read Fanny Ellsworth’s letter in the June W.D. 
in which she states that Thrilling is actively 
buying again. Then I read the last paragraph: 
“We cannot afford high rates, but we feel that, 
barring the exceptional story, only modern writ- 
ing will appeal to the modern reader. We intend 
to give our readers just that. As our policy suc- 
ceeds, better rates will result.” 

That set me musing. If present low rates are 
not attractive to name authors, will not the in- 
creased rates bring them into the market to the 
exclusion of less well-known free lancers? How 
I would like to have read: “If our policy suc- 
ceeds, we will continue the present low rates 
but send bonus checks to the free lancers re- 
sponsible for our success.” 


J. GARDNER MINarD, 
Box 15, 
Pelham 65, N. Y. 


Good Cause, Low Pay 
Sir: 

Recreation World as well as Recreational Re- 
view-Leader are interested in factual “how-to- 
do-it” and “how-we-did-it” articles and news 
items on the subject of recreation as it relates to 
group activity interests. Articles should not 
ramble and should contain from 500 to 1500 
words. News items should be complete as to 
“Who, What, When, Where, Why and How.” 
Payment according to worth to us, after publica- 
tion. 

Subject matter may be in the following cate- 
gories: physical or social activities in a recrea- 
tion program; physical education; art, crafts, and 
games in organized recreation; recreational group 
hobbies; recreational therapy and psychology; 
new games, activities and interests in recreation; 
community relations, programing, integration; 
pre-school and camp recreation programs; public 
relations in recreation; recreation in hospitals, 
schools, institutions, churches; recreational music, 
festivals, exhibitions, contests. 

We are also interested in receiving mature 
poetry which relates to recreational thoughts, 
ideas and culture. Good poetry is always welcome, 
whether it relates to recreation or not. We are 
also interested in brochures on recreational sub- 
jects, up to 5000 words. 

Our publications are slanted to the needs and 
interests of activity group leaders, agency admin- 
istrators, program directors, educators and public 
welfare executives in the field of recreation, 
schools and colleges, libraries, park executives, 
camp counsellors and directors, and industrial 
recreation groups. 


M. Srevens, Editor, 

Recreation World, 

P. O. Box 181, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


All This 
And Sales Too! 


AUTHOR. The 
AGENT ... ¢ Indispensable 
EDITOR... j Trio 


Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA- 
TION has helped beginners sell to all 
markets, up to and including the POST. 

The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as long as 
this firm has operated — and that's a tay 
time. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold be‘ore 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our I7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books—plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor—can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 





CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of ag suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 











Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D " 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








It Worked For Her 
Sir: 

Does your typewriter slip and slide? Here’s 
what you can do. Buy a foot of 36” wide cor- 
rugated rubber flooring mat in an auto supply 
store. Cut two 12”x12” pieces and cement or 
staple them together with ribbed surfaces out- 
ward and parallel. Place the mat under the 
typewriter with ribbing at right angles to the 
direction of crawl. 

VIoLET STEFANICH, 
706 Woodlawn Ave., 
Joliet, Illinois. 


More On Garden Mag 
Sir: 

Thank you for running the note about Popu- 
lar Gardening in the June issue of the DicEst. 
This additional information may be helpful: spe- 
cial emphasis is given to personal articles written 
around an amateur gardener’s success in growing 
certain plants as a hobby, or in an attractively 
designed and planted small garden. We are in 
need, also, of articles on how young families have 
made attractive gardens, including the landscap- 
ing of new homes. 

Pau F. Frese, Editor, 
Popular Gardening, 

141 East 44th St., 

New York, N. Y. 


How To Test A Friendship 
Sir: 

Since I like to keep abreast of the filler re- 
quirements of many magazines and cannot afford 
to buy them all, I note what magazines my 
friends buy. With just a word from me, they are 
happy to give me month-old copies, sometimes 
week-old copies. I now have access to a wide 
and constantly up-to-date market for fillers, short 
articles, and other material. 

Betvina W. BeErtTINO, 
Culbertson, Montana. 


Report On May W.D. 
Sir: 

Thanks so much for giving us Roy Denial’s 
“Small Stuff *N’ Nonsense.” The whole May 
issue is so interesting that I ate two cheese sand- 
wiches while reading it, and didn’t even know 
it. I was looking all over the kitchen for them 
afterwards! 

VINNA MIDDLETON, 
Route 1, Box 2, 
Ashland, Oregon. 








MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE THIS SUMMER! 
SPEND IT WITH THE AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE WINNING NOVEL 
THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS 


Come and spend from | to 8 weeks at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. Tuition includes private Instr., room, meals— 
3 meals a day talking shop! You doubtless are already familiar with my 6 textbooks listed on page 79. Write for 
colony brochure or information on how | can help you to succeed in whatever type of writing interests you. 


MILDRED |. REID 





Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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You Dreamer! 
Sir: 

During the eight months when I was writing 
and not selling, my writing was a deep, dark 
secret between my husband and me. But now 
that I am selling, the secret is out and I find 
neighbours and friends looking at me in the 
oddest way, as if I have suddenly sprouted 
horns or taken to drink. And, inevitably, there 
are the people who say, “Well, I’ve always said 
that anyone could write if they just had the 
time.” Which means, I suppose, that my house 
and my little girl (aged five} somehow involve 
less work than anyone else’s. 

As you may know, Canada began its census 
taking on June 1. When the census taker was 
here she queried me about my husband’s occu- 
pation and income. Then she got to me. 

“Do you work?” she said, already starting 
to mark “housewife.” 

“At home,” I said. “I write.” 

“Unh? ? ? ?” 

“I write.” 

“We don’t count that,” she said. 

When she got to income I said stubbornly 
that my income comes from writing. That 
stumped her for a minute, but she dismissed 
it as not counting and slammed shut her book. 
I only hope that next April the Income Tax 
Department feels the same way! 


Lorrie McLAUGHLIN, 
c/o Homeside, P. O., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Three Years Later 
Sir: 

I liked ‘“‘We’re Partners in the Trade” by 
William A. Rossi in the June issue. For me, it 
had meat, ideas, assurance. 

Three years ago, I did my first spare-time 
trade writing. My first sale—$10—was reported 
in W.D. I thought such good fortune must be a 
mistake. But my next two stories sold, too. Since 
then, I have been picking up small change from 
the trade press, had fun, and keep at it. Ac- 
cording to the Rossi article, I’m the “green” 
writer. But I’m learning! 

Cart E. Sasray, 
131 Strong Avenue, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


First Juvenile Sale 
Sir: 

The April issue of W.D. published a request 
from Dorothy I. Andrews, Editor of Our Little 
Messenger, for juvenile science and “how-to-do” 
articles. I submitted manuscripts and had pay- 
ment for some of them in less than two weeks. 
This was my first fling at juvenile writing. 

Katuryn M. Scuutz, 
3511 E. 39th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





If Your Book 
Has Been Rejected... 


UBLISHING opportunities 
p for new writers have al- 
ways been limited. Today, 
with emphasis on “name” writ- 
ers and best sellers, the outlook 
is more discouraging than ever. 


If you have a manuscript that is 
collecting rejection slips, and if 
you have faith in your work — 
we urge you to send your manu- 
script to us. 

Exposition Press has launched 
the literary careers of over 300 
promising new authors. We pub- 
lish every type of book—novels, 
poetry, textbooks, academic 
works, non-fiction, as well as 
books of specialized appeal. 


Our cooperative publishing plan, 
which has worked so well for 
others, requires a minimum sub- 
sidy for first editions only. Sub- 
sequent editions are published 
on a straight royalty basis. 


For full details, write today for 
a free copy of our new, 32-page 
brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 60 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 























RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 





PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 
ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 


IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 





HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Maneger 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual prnters; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are a 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will # 


be read without delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 


a al Se eS 


FPR MOY 
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First Class Catholic Monthly 


Sir: 

We are interested in short stories, short shorts, 
serials, of not more than 30,000 words, non- 
fiction of a general nature, and gag cartoons. 
Since we are primarily a family magazine, we 
are naturally interested in material slanted to- 
ward the family and the home. We also use an 
average of four cartoons an issue. We pay good 
rates on aceptance. 


EmLEEN O’Hayn, Managing Editor, 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 





13 f Extension, Radio 
, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Fiction 
20 hi English 
23 Chicago 5, IIl. ° Journalism 
24 Professional Public Speaking 
30 og f fhe rot Witter 
sean rob. oO e@ Frrort. 
34 Slush Divers Wanted Training Mystery & Detective 
37 7 - c e é eature 
Sir: For Writers Advertising 
46 j 4 Newspaper 
After reading Hugh MacNair Kahler’s letter yeaa 
in May, W.D., I am prompted to write my first Screen 
60 letter-to-the-editor. teeth die tients 
- He says: “I don’t know why there seem to be also non-quota Foreign Students) 
no one oa successors to the 50 or 60 prolific Established 1923 
t ‘ad 
a sienyag wes? ate Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
Has it ever occured to Mr. Kahler and some je ne eriticl Seine Geese’ 
r two of the other editors that there may be “modern a _ ace 2% es — . 
allow succesors” in their slush piles at this very moment writing. For information write: 
if they would arrange to have them thoroughly MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


read? Hollywood 27, California 


How many editors can HONESTLY say that 
EVERY manuscript is given a fairly good read- 
ing? Sure, every desk is piled high with junk 
every time the mail comes in, but wouldn’t it 
be worth the wages of a good pearl diver to come 
up with a few gems every month? And wouldn’t 
that encourage the would-be-modern-successors 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 





2 WARE REN SIGs 


to dig in and work like they’ve never worked 
before? 

Why not have 
straight to the point? 

Many would, no doubt, be bruised by being 
told their writing is amateurish, their characters 
don’t live and breathe, etc.; but if they don’t 
have the intestinal fortitude to take it on the 
button then they don’t have the guts to become 
a writer in the first place. 


rejection slips that come 


Peccy Fans, 
3645 No. Gondar Ave., 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


Calling Mexico City 
Sir: 
I am now in Mexico City devoting full time 


to short story and article writing. I’d like to 
contact any W.D. subscribers who live here. 


Tuomas W. Cousen 
Apartado 22011, 
Adom. No. 63, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 








Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


Ts Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced, writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you 
find the type of work for 
which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing 
in your own home fictiog 
stories, essays, short sketches, 
whatever you are best suited 
to do. Sens for FREE C CATA- 





VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training 











v ay. Canadians may 
make payments in 
funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 87-C, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 

Dept. 87-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


BE Wink escuweedectiebers eee kenbeeberaeanen 
OOS 60 sin ted $e ane 6 0eshesnsnse tenes eebeeee 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman vy call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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1. Show your beautiful daughter around 2. Find an editor drowning in a lake. Leap 
until an editor marries her. Then threaten 
to move in with them—‘“unless my literary 
career keeps me busy at home.” He’ll take script or I’ll let go!” 


the hint. 





in, grab him by the hair, and say, “Buy my 


























3. Sneak into an editor’s office, point a gun 4. Take a few million dollars out of the 
bank, and buy your favorite magazine. Then 
let those editors up there try and reject your 
or you'll never publish anything again!” stuff! 


at his head, and say, “Publish my stuff, pal— 


BUT if all these methods seem just a little bit too elaborate, do it the sensible way: by sending some 


of your material along to this long-established, hard-hitting agency. We're experts at the art of § 


straightening out the kinks in writers’ techniques and guiding them to steady sales. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and § 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but © 


can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 


and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 


keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 § 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven | 


dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of | 


material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, NV. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“.. . most practical . . . myriad of helpful advice. . . .’—San Francisco Chronicle 





Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Action and gadgets are not enough; 


all science fiction writers must remember .. . 


humanoids 


By Sam Merwin, Jr. 


THE WRITER WHO enters the science fiction 
field for the first time finds that instead of 
handling one world, scourged as it is, he 
may be handling one of hundreds of worlds, 
scattered throughout this and other galaxies, 
and future as well as past and present times. 
Worse, he is apt to discover that the most 
original and startling of his pet fantastic 
theories, ideas he has nurtured for months 
or years, are being rejected as too trite for 
modern publication. Finally, he worries 
because this is science fiction and he doesn’t 
know much about science. 


It is true that such science fiction not- 
ables as Robert A. Heinlein (Destination 
Moon), George O. Smith (Venus Equilate- 
ral), John W. Campbell, Jr. (editor of 
Astounding Science Fiction, author of The 
Thing), and John Taine (The Time 
Stream) are either practising scientists or 
have scientific degrees. Taine, whose real 
name is Dr. Eric Temple Bell, is an emeri- 
tus professor of appallingly high mathe- 


_ matics at Caltech. But scientific learning 


is not absolutely necessary. 


I’ve just concluded a seven-year term as 


are only human 


editor of Standard Magazines’ science fic- 
tion group and have sold 35 stf stories of 
varying lengths, plus a novel which Double- 
day will publish in September. Yet I spent 
most of my prep school and college career 
ducking science courses like the plague. 
About all the non-scientist author has to 
do is shy away from scientists as protagon- 
ists. In the first place, the mad scientist 
theme has literally murdered itself and, 
secondly, there are already enough B.S. 
and Ph.D. writers using authentic labor- 
atory backgrounds for their fiction. 


Transition in Science Fiction 


The science fiction field has undergone 
a major transition since the bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima August 6th, 1945. 
Until then most people regarded theoretic- 
al science as a plaything for long-haired 
professors. With the ‘livery of the A- 
bomb, the fact that theories could actually 
blow up large chunks of the world was 
brought home with shocking impact. The 
bulk of stf readers became both more 
mature and articulate. In their letters to 
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the editors, where formerly they had 
talked a weird argot called space lingo, 
packed with comic-strip derivatives, now 
they argued about Einstein and Fuchs and 
Fermi and serious possibilities of space- 
travel. 

It was early in the transition period that 
fantasy book publishing began to make its 
mark, first with Arkham House (Sauk City, 
Wisconsin) and Hadley House (Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island), then with the trans- 
fer of the latter to Reading, Pennsylvania, 
under veteran stf author Lloyd Arthur 
Eschbach and the new name, Fantasy Press. 

Eschbach has won small but sound suc- 
cess as a one-man fantasy publisher, basing 
his line on space opera. “It outsells every- 
thing else in stf book publishing,” he 
claims. For the uninitiated, a space opera 
is a story in which hero and/or heroine get 
around from world to world, star system 
to star system or, in extreme cases, galaxy 
to galaxy. Since it features action over 
character as a rule, space opera generally 
is considered low-grade stf. 

Other fantasy publishers who got into 
the field included Prime Press (Philadel- 
phia), Shasta (Chicago), Gnome (New 
York City) and a small horde of less-regu- 
lar houses. They put out small editions 
(500 to 5,000 copies) but found them- 
selves selling out regularly to fans, collect- 
ors, and dealers. Crown Publishers (New 
York City) printed a fat stf anthology 
edited by Groff Conklin, entitled The Best 
in Science Fiction. From 1946 to 1948 it 
sold 30,000 copies at $4 per. Its successor, 
A Treasury of Science Fiction, not as good 
a collection, sold almost 20,000 copies. 

By then, the big-time publishers were 
showing interest in the phenomenon. 
Simon & Schuster began to print some 
science fiction, as did Dutton, Vanguard, 
Pelegrini & Cudahy, Merlin, Greenberg, 
and Harper’s, to say nothing of Doubleday 
& Co., which founded an stf book unit 
modeled after its own Crime Club. To 
date, Doubleday’s The Big Eye, by Max 
Erlich, has been its biggest stf seller. 


About the same time, the slick magazines 
got into the field. Collier’s went in heavily 
for Ray Bradbury, and since has printed stf 
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stories by Walt Sheldon and Kurt Vonne- 
gut, as well as a serial by John Beynon. The 
Saturday Evening Post, always a strong fan- 
tasy field, moved stf-wards in 1948 with four 
stories by Bob Heinlein, and has since pub- 
lished such authors as Gerald Kersh, Gra- 
ham Doar, and Robertson Osborne. 


Avoid These Themes 


It’s an odds-on bet that the writer setting 
out to crack the self-sealed universe of 
science fiction will want to write an end-of- 
the-world epos, a time-travel saga or a lost- 
world edda set on Earth, Mars, Venus, or 
on the planet of some distant star. He may 
even have all three categories lined up. 
But unless he writes extraordinarily well 
and can supply a new approach to these 
themes, he hasn’t much of a chance. One 
lone author has fictionally destroyed so 
many planets that he is known as “World 
Wrecker” Hamilton—an incongruous nick- 
name for a gentle, scholarly and stylish 
author. World-wrecking, then, is too com- 
mon a theme to be readily salable. 

Time-travel, a tricky nettle patch of 
paradoxes, requires a practised and know- 
ing hand. For instance, what happens if 
a man goes back in time and runs head- 
on into his younger self? I used to bounce 
that absurdity regularly. Again, what if a 
man goes back in time and slays someone, 
will his victim’s descendants suddenly van- 
ish? No one knows. Don’t tackle time-travel 
until you’re well into the field. 

The lost-world story, unless it offers 
special science fiction twists, is gener- 
ally an adventure yarn and, as such, has 
little place in upper-class modern stf. Since 
this theme always fascinates some readers, 
it has its special magazines—notably Planet 
Stories and the Ziff-Davis twins, Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures. 


Stick With Characterization 


What should the new stf man write 
about? Oscar J. Friend, author and former 
stf editor, has the right idea; he says, 
“Action and gadgets will no longer carry a 
science fiction story, no matter how frenetic 
the one or how ingenious the other. The 
modern science fiction story needs charac- 
terization.” 
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scribes the sensations of an alien creature, 
these sensations must be understandable to 
human readers. For an example we’ll take 
an alien creature I invented, the ‘lorum 
from Exit Line, who appears in a story 
recently reprinted in Groff Conklin’s an- 
theloey, Possible Worlds of Science Fiction 
(Vanguard). The ’lorum is a BEM (bug- 
eyed-monster) and BEM’: are generally to 
be avoided save in the lowcr reaches of 
stf. I got away with it because, as Conklin 
states in his introduction, “Unlike most 
ordinary BEM’s . . . the ’lorum has charm, 
humor and shrewdness; he is one of the 
likable type, very rare in science fiction.” 
I was saved by a twist—I made the beast 
an alien with feelings humans understand 
instead of the traditional nightmare mon- 
ster. 


In the August, 1950, issue of Thrillin 
Wonder Stories we ran a Ray Jones novel 
entitled “Sunday Is Three Thousand Years 
Away.” The whole tale hung on a gadget, 
a pen from the future that could set down 
the thoughts of the user when properly at- 
tuned to his personality. Left by mistake 
in the office of a present-day engineer, the 
pen opened up plenty of fictional possibili- 
ties. But it was not the pen that made the 
story—it was the tortured love affair Jones 
developed between a young couple, sepa- 
rated not by space but by time. So, in 
writing science fiction, concentrate on 
creating appealing, believable characters. 
Don’t spend all your time thinking up 
scientific gadgets. They are useful, if clever, 
but will not serve as substitutes for a human 


story. 


The Stf Lead 


Having selected his theme and decided 
upon his characters, the new science fic- 
tioneer may wonder what opening-gambit 
conventions he is up against. Actually, he 
is up against none. He can begin his tale 
with a mood-setting other-world or eerie 
opening or he can slide gently into bizarre- 
ness from the most prosaic of leads. Leigh 
Brackett opened her fine novel, “The Star- 
men of Llyrdis” (Startling Stories, March, 
1951), with a definite statement of fate 


Science fiction today is people. If it de- 


































that set categorically the mood and tempo 
of the story: 

Michael Trehearne was to remem- 
ber that evening as the end of the 
world, for him. The end of his fami- 
liar life in a familiar Earth, the first 
glimmering vision of the incredible. It 
began with the man who spoke to him 
on the heights behind St. Malo by the 
light of the Midsummer Fires. 

There was a great crowd of tourists 
there, come to watch the old Breton fes- 
tival of the sacred bonfire. Trehearne 
was among them but not of them. He 
was alone—he was always alone. He 
was thinking that the ritual being per- 
formed in the wide space of stony turf 
was just too quaint to be endured and 
wondering why he had bothered with 
it, when someone spoke to him with 
casual intimacy. 

“In four days we shall be free of all 
this, going home. A good thought, isn’t 


it? Two years is a long time.” 

Trehearne turned his head and looked 
into a face so like his own that he was 
startled. 

A good stf story is on its way in those few 
sentences—one with pace and interest and 
excitement. 

But Raymond F. Jones, in “Alarm Pre- 
action” (Thrilling Wonder Stories, August 
1951), uses the indirect approach just as 
effectively: 

He had to be at the party. Every- 
one in the Base above the rank of 
lieutenant j.g. had to attend Comman- 
der Kendricks’ parties unless sick or on 
duty. But no one could force him to 
have a good time and Glenn Baird was 
damned if he’d make the attempt on 
his own. 

He saw Nancy coming toward him 
and sauntered out through the wide 
glass doors into the garden. He still 
had a cocktail glass in his hand where 
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Clark Publishing Co., 1144 Ashland Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Other Worlds. Raymond A. 
Palmer, editor. Published every six weeks. 
Uses fantasy and science-fiction, 3,000 to 
30,000 words. Pays lc and up on accept- 
ance. Buys first N. A. serial rights only. 

Fiction House, 130 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Planet Stories. Jack O’Sul- 
livan, editor. For the first time in its his- 
tory, Planet is just about bought up on all 
lengths. The magazine has an inventory of 
six issues, and will not buy again until 
October. Two Science Adventure Books. 
Kay Daffron, editor. Wants 50,000 to 
60,000-word stf novels with good adventure 
feel and solid characterization. 

Magazine Management Co., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Marvel Science 
Fiction. Robert O. Erisman, editor. Buys 
all lengths to 25,000 words, mature mate- 
rial, no space-opera, no cliche plots. Sex 
interest is okay, but should be subordinated. 
Pays 1c to 5c a word on acceptance. Re- 
ports within three weeks if a story is held 
for full staff reading, within a week if it is 
rejected on first reading. Buys first N. A. 
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serial rights. 

Lawrence Spivak, Pubr., The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction, 2643 Dana 
St., Berkeley 4, Calif. Anthony Boucher and 
J. Francis McComas, editors. Published bi- 
monthly. Uses every type of imaginative 
fiction, but the weird-diabolic etc. is ac- 
ceptable only with fresh treatment and plot- 
twists. Boucher says, “We’re trying more 
and more to get good non-formula stf.” 
Stories may run from 500 to 20,000 words, 
but anything over 7,500 has to be unusually 
good and unpadded. Pays 2c and up on ac- 
ceptance. Buys first N. A. serial rights, with 
option on anthology and non-exclusive for- 
eign rights. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, 
editor. Thrilling Wonder Stories. Published 
bi-monthly. Uses up to 30,000 words for 
leads. Wants good stories on broad gauge 
from stf to fantasy. Pays lc to 2c on ac- 
ceptance. Startling Stories. Published bi- 
monthly. Uses up to 45,000 words for leads. 
Rest same as on Thrilling. Fantastic Story 
Magazine. Published quarterly. Uses new 
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it had been for the last half hour. He 
had never been able to get rid of one 
decently at Kendricks. 


This could be the opening for a prob- 
lem love story, instead of an stf piece. It 
reveals three different conflicts—Baird’s 
with himself, with his Commander, with 
Nancy, his wife. It sets the mood of frus- 
tration and rebelliousness that endures 
throughout the tale. 


Those two leads are the sort editors 
want; this is what they too often get: 


The mushroom clouds of smoke, the 
spears of grasping, reaching fire came 
toward them in ever increasing waves 
of horror. The sound of explosion 
after explosion reverberated until the 
eardrums of the four people seemed 
destined to burst under the pressure. 
The faces of the three men and one 
woman were set and grim as they 
watched the destruction of the world 


in which they had lived. 
The author’s over-use of adjectives alien- 
ates the reader immediately, not one of 
the characters is a real person, and the 
writer states that his people are in the grip 
of terror, instead of showing their terror 
through their reactions. 


How Much Science in Stf? 


Once he’s into his story, the writer in- 
evitably is faced with the question, “How 
much science?” What does he have to ex- 
plain? First of all, what is science fiction? 
It is fantasy, yes—but fantasy of a special 
type. The dividing line between science fic- 
tion and other types of fantasy is difficult 
to determine. John W. Campbell, Jr., of 
Astounding Science Fiction, claims that 
“Science Fiction begins with a proven scien- 
tific premise and works out from that, 
while fantasy begins with an unproven pre- 
mise.” Actually, Campbell buys on a broader 
gauge; he’s especially interested in origin- 
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short stories and novelettes up to 10,000 
words. Pays lc to 2c on acceptance. These 
books buy all serial rights. 

Street & Smith, 304 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Astounding Science Fiction. 
John W. Campbell, Jr., editor. Published 
monthly. Leader in the field. Science is 
stressed here, no fantasy. Shorts to 7,500 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000; novels 
to 60,000, usually broken into serials. Pays 
3c on acceptance. Buys all serial and an- 
thology rights. 

World Editions, Inc., 105 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Send manuscripts to 
Galaxy Science Fiction, 505 East 14th St., 
New York 9. H. L. Gold, editor. Pub- 
lished monthly. The magazine will not 
fold, as rumored; it now has a new long- 
term printing and paper contract. Personal 
problems and individual, not cosmic, mo- 
tivations and conflicts stressed, against a 
projected background of science fiction. 
Problems, motivations and conflicts should 
derive from the background, and the solu- 
tion must be consistent with it. Lengths: 


+ 


2,000 to 15,000 words, with three 20,000- 
25,000 word novelettes a year, scheduled 
between serials, which run 60,000 to 70,000 
words. Novelettes and serials are generally 
by special arrangement. Pays 3c and up on 
acceptance, $100 minimum. Buys world 
first serial rights only. Story reports have 
been delayed while a printing and paper 
contract was sought, but will shortly be 
back on schedule—two weeks to a month 
for a report. Galaxy Science Fiction Novels. 
Published bi-monthly. Uses book-length 
originals and reprints, 60,000 to 70,000 
words. Pays $500 and up advance guaran- 
tee against lc a copy royalty. Buys only 
paperbound rights. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Howard Browne, 
editor. Amazing Stories. Published monthly. 
Uses stories up to 25,000 words which stress 
strong personal problems and adventures 
against a pseudo-science background. Fan- 
tastic Adventures. Published monthly. Uses 
stories up to 25,000 words, with trend to- 
ward fantasy. Both books pay Ic and up 
on acceptance. Buy all magazine rights. 
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ality of theme and treatment, and in phi- 
losophical and mathematical inversions. 

I take a much broader view of the sub- 
ject, perhaps because, unlike Campbell, I 
did not go to M.I.T. It’s my hunch that 
what we term science fiction is no more 
than the plausible fantastic—the explained 
fantastic. To use a widely-known example, 
the late Edgar Rice Burroughs in ‘his Mars 
books used a sort of dream device to get 
John Carter to the red planet. Carter steps 
into a cave, gets in the mood and—bingo 
—there he is with Princess Thuvia on 
Mars. This is fantasy, not science fiction. 

But in: What Mad Universe (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1949, Bantam Books, 1950), 
Fredric Brown develops a need for space 
flight and a plausible theory as to its inven- 
tion. His lead character, Professor George 
Yarley of Harvard, discovers the space- 
warp drive accidentally, while repairing his 
wife’s sewing machine: 

He was trying to rig it up so the 
treadle would run a tiny home-made 
generator to give him a high-frequen- 
cy low-voltage current . . . and he’d 
worked the treadle a few times when 
his foot stamped unexpectedly on the 
floor and he nearly fell . . . out of his 
chair. The sewing machine, treadle, 
generator and all, just wasn’t there 
any more. 

In further experiments, Professor Yarley 
loses all sorts of things with similar power 
alignments until he discovers the secret of 
the spacewarp drive—and men are on their 
way to the planets. To the reader, the pro- 
cess is believable, even logical; it is the ex- 
plained fantastic, or science fiction. This 
broad interpretation of science fiction is 
generally accepted by the editors in the field. 

Not all gadgets in stf stories have to be 
explained. Not long ago I took a time-travel 
novelette to my agents, both able former 
slick editors. They said, “The story seems all 
right but how in hell does that time ma- 
chine work?” I sighed, reclaimed the yarn 
and sent it to Ray Palmer at Other Worlds. 
He bought it without a query as to the 
workings of my hero’s machine. How could 
I have explained the time machine? No 
one has built one yet. Probably no one 
ever will. 
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You Can Use These Gadgets 


Science fiction accepts time machines. 
Stf also accepts space-ships in stories of the 
future because we shall probably have them. 
It permits the development of anti-gravity 
gadgets in a more distant future, without 
forcing the author to compose lengthy false 
theories as to their development. If the 
author does have a theory readers will enjoy 
he can use it, as did Brown with his sewing 
machine spacewarp drive. But Brown, it 
must be remembered, had to describe the 
spacewarp drive since it supposedly had 
happened in the past and therefore de- 
manded explanation. 

Other devices at the disposal of the 
science fiction author include the fourth 
dimension in both time and space, parallel 
time-tracks (the splitting of the world and 
universe into separate probability fulfill- 
ments), overdrive (which enables _ the 
author to whip his characters around faster 
than light by a dip into something called 
sub-space) and sub-space itself, a sort of 
negative Einstein theorem which is actu- 
ally fourth dimensional travel. Explana- 
tions, beyond the most cursory, of these 
gadgets, unless essential to the plot of the 
story, are tedious to veteran stf readers. 

Another widely accepted if less gadgety 
convention is the existence of human or at 
least humanoid types on alien worlds—hu- 
manoids are species more or less human in 
form and features but totally alien inter- 
nally, emotionally, biologically or in any 
other way the author desires. 

Not only is the science fiction writer free 
to make use of the conventions, but he is 
also free to create any sort of social or 
moral set-up in alien space or time—as 
long as that set-up fits in with the culture 
he is developing (see the late George 
Orwell’s great 1984). He may rewrite his- 
tory according to any pattern he can get 
away with, and, finally, he may create 
any sort of universe he wants. 


A word of warning: when creating a 
science-fictional country, world, or universe, 
writers have a tendency to make it a power 
affair—an empire, a kingdom, a scientific 
dictatorship or a dictatorship of the fami- 
liar Hitler-Stalin pattern. Editors, along 
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with many readers, long for other types of 
political establishments. When they show 
up—as in the case of A. E. van Vogt’s 
hyper-anarchy in The World of A—they 
find immediate purchase. 

Robots have become old-hat in recent 
years, especially the old-dog-Trays with 
hearts of gold. The idea that ordinary 
mankind will inevitably oppose aliens or 
any mutations that promise improved evo- 
lution on Earth goes into editorial offices 
too often to be welcome. On the trite list, 
also, are visitors to a strange planet who 
turn out to be Adam and Eve, or occasion- 
ally Lilith, about to found humanity. 

There are no rigid proscriptions, how- 
ever, since there is no basic stf story for- 
mula. A really fresh slant or twist will sell 
any one of the old-hat angles. That’s be- 
cause there are too few reliable professional 


















authors in a field that has enlarged itself 
considerably during recent years. Such 
mainstays as Edmond Hamilton, Bob Hein- 
lein, Isaac Azimov, Cliff Simak, Murray 
Leinster, L. Sprague de Camp, Leigh 
Brackett, Henry Kuttner, C. L. Moore, 
Ted Sturgeon, and Ray Gallun have been 
around either one or two decades. 

Just remember that, whatever world you 
create, your characters must react logically 
to the culture and conditions of that world, 
however alien, or their behavior will not 
be comprehensible to your human readers, 
Ray Bradbury won recognition for his 
story Homecoming because he described 
the domestic distress of a pair of perfectly 
normal vampire parents over their delin- 
quent child who didn’t like the taste of 
human blood. Unlikely—perhaps. But illo- 
gical—no! 
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Julian Messner, Inc., takes in 
over $500,000 yearly out of 
Frances Parkinson Keyes and a 


well-tended juvenile list. 
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uw David 

JULIAN MESSNER, INC., 8 West 40th Street, 
a Li'l David among the publishing Goliaths, 
issues about 50 books a year. The two big 
assets here are Frances Parkinson Keyes 
and the Juvenile Department. 

Since the death of Julian Messner three 
years ago, his widow, Kathryn G. Messner, 
has been president and treasurer of the 
corporation, editor-in-chief, and editor-in- 
charge-of-Frances-Parkinson-Keyes, which is 
a career in itself. Mrs. Messner is a tall, 
slender woman, with none of the sharpness 
or bogus camaraderie which characterizes 
some women in high executive positions. 
Her clothes are crisply tailored, and her 
large handsome office is decorated in re- 
strained tones of gray and brown. 

This being Thursday, Mrs. Messner’s 
man-sized brief case is packed tight with 
manuscripts for the week-end’s reading. 
“In the country I ride all day and read 
all evening,” she says. “I have three horses, 
a dog and a cat. Would you like to see a 
picture of the dog and the cat?” All the 
pictures in the office are of animals. 

Kitty Messner has the kind of drive 
which would probably bring her success 
in any field. She is an expert bridge player, 
and not only knows but enjoys bookkeeping 
and accounting. “There’s something so con- 
clusive and satisfying about working with 
figures. If the books balance, you have a 
wonderful sense of security about the work 
behind you. If the books don’t balance, 
you check until they do. With animals and 
with bookkeeping you know where you are.” 
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By Pauline Bloom 


“What about people?” 

“They’re different. I don’t enjoy the 
semi-business sociability that’s so important 
in publishing. I’m trying to organize my life 
so that I have to endure less of it. Large 
cocktail parties aren’t so bad; the people 
milling around give you a kind of anony- 
mity which protects you. But small dinner 
parties for six or eight or twelve, which last 
a whole evening—! 

“I have difficulty telling other people 
what to do. It’s so much easier for me to 
do a job myself. When Julian and I 
started, he did the editing, sales and pro- 
motion, and I did everything else—billing, 
filing, bookkeeping, correspondence, pro- 
duction—everything. We worked all the 
time, weekdays, Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days, evenings. All we did was sleep and 
work. And when Julian died I had to take 
over everything. It was tough, too, because 
Julian kept all his notes in his head. He 
never wrote anything down. I had to organ- 
ize his departments from scratch.” 

“What about that book on your first list 
(1933), Prescription for Marriage by John 
Anders?” 

“That was me, and it wasn’t a very good 
book. I needed an emotional outlet so I 
wrote a book. But I’m not a writer.” 

That first year Julian Messner, Inc. did 
a business of $40,000, and for the last five 
or six years Messner business has been run- 
ning to a half million dollars a year. In 
1950 the gross was close to three quarters 
of a million dollars. 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes is the piece-de- 
resistance on the Messner menu, and a 
nourishing dish she is. When Julian Mess- 
ner died, Mrs. Keyes became the most pub- 
lisher-courted writer in the country. Heads 
of publishing companies flew to Louisiana 
where Mrs. Keyes was collecting back- 
ground material for Dinner at Antoine’s, 
but the author did not waver in her loyalty 
to Messner’s. Why? 

First of all, Kitty Messner had worked 
side by side with her husband, and Mrs. 
Keyes respected her ability and judgment. 
Secondly, at Messner’s Frances Keyes is 
Queen Bee, whereas with a larger publisher 
she would be just another member of a 
large “stable.” Thirdly, there was an option 
clause in her contract. 

Mrs. Keyes is the author of 29 books, 
seven of them book club selections. The 
River Road and Came A Cavalier have 
already passed the million mark in United 
States sales, and they’re still selling. Din- 
ner at Antoine’s, which has sold a million 
and a half copies in the English language 
alone, is still selling. Joy Street, Mrs. Keyes’ 
latest (a Literary Guild selection) , promises 
to surpass them all. For six months it was 
the national number one best-seller, until 
From Here to Eternity nosed it into second 
place. 

Of the 50 or so books a year which this 
firm puts out, Mrs. Keyes may be counted 
on for two or three. About 25 are juveniles, 
and 10 or so will be in the field of psycho- 
somatic medicine. The remaining 12 are 
adult fiction and non-fiction. 

Kitty Messner herself edits adult fiction 
and non-fiction, with the assistance of 
Jacqueline Parsons. Gertrude Blumenthal 
is in charge of the juvenile books, and 
Arthur Ceppos edits technical books. Pro- 
duction head is Prudence D’Amica, and 
sales and promotion head is Doris Flowers. 

Mrs. Flowers not only travels and sells 
to the major book outlets of the East and 
Middle West, but she also works with eight 
commission salesmen who cover other sec- 
tions of the country. There are 2900 retail 
bookstores in the United States, and she 
reaches out to more of them all the time, 
either personally or through salesmen, 
wholesalers, or mail promotions. 


Mrs. Flowers’ promotion job on Harnett 
Kane’s The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford, 
which was published May 28, is typical of 
her promotion campaigns. Publicity releases 
went to all the major columnists and to 
trade book media such as Publishers’ Week- 
ly, Retail Bookseller, etc. Review copies of 
the book went to book reviewers on news- 
papers, in magazines, over the radio, lectur- 
ers, etc. Promotion was particularly heavy 
in New Orleans where Kane lives, and in 
Philadelphia, the birthplace of the book’s 
lead character. A three-weeks’ autograph- 
ing tour, which xtended from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to New York, was arranged 
for Kane. Here’s a typical day on his itiner- 
ary, his program for Fort Worth, Texas: 

10:00 a. m. Review of the book at the 

Country Club. 

11:30 a. m. Appears on a television 

show. 

2:00 to 5:30 p. m. Autographing of 

books at two stores. 

7:30 p. m. Review of the book at the 

Library. 

In New York the pace will be accele- 
rated. Among other things, he will be in- 
terviewed by Alice Hughes of King Feature 
Syndicate and will appear on the Mary 
Margaret McBride radio program. 

Does this sort of promotion sell books? 
Yes. Of the 12 adult books published by 
Messner in 1950 and the spring of 1951, 
six were book club choices. Champion 
Road by Frank Tilsley, an English writer 
whom Kitty Messner arranged to publish 
here, was a Literary Guild selection. Dale 
Van Avery’s Shining Mountains sold 20,000 
copies and his Bridal Journey came out in 
a 25-cent reprint. Other successful writers 
who at one time or another were published 
by Messner include George Seldes (Lords 
of the Press), Tiffany Thayer, John Er- 
skine, David Seabury, Millard Lampell, 
Marjorie Fischer, Ben Lucien Berman. On 
Dr. Dafoe’s Guide Book for Mothers, the 
trade sale was not impressive, but the book 
got wide distribution as a premium through 
A & P stores, and Lane Bryant sold 5000 
copies along with its specially designed 
clothes for expectant mothers. The idea 
for this book originated in the Messner 
office. 
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Messner has a strong Juvenile Depart- 
ment. Gertrude Blumenthal, the editor, is 
a trim 4 11”, with dark eyes and long dark 
hair piled high on her head. “There are 
times when an editor has to be firm,” she 
says softly. 

“What happens when a writer is firm, 
too?” 

“Something has to give. One of these 
irresistible forces came to me with a his- 
torical book in which the facts were ac- 
curate but some of the implications were 
misleading. I pointed out that fact to her, 
but she wouldn’t make any changes. So she 
found another publisher and I found other 
writers. Then there was the writer who 
wrote a book with two themes and two 
plots which were constantly getting in each 
others’ way. She made the changes I sug- 
gested, but so reluctantly that she had to 
rewrite the book three times.” 

The writers who work with Gertrude 
Blumenthal seem to like her. “Even when 
I’m tempted to disagree with her,” one of 
them told me, “I give myself plenty of time 
to think it over. She knows juvenile pub- 
lishing.” 

In two of its juvenile subdivisions Mess- 
ner is at the head of the class. It puts out 
more juvenile biographies and more juve- 
nile romances than any other publisher. 

The Messner Shelf of Juvenile Bio- 
graphies consists of 75 titles, and six to 10 
new biography titles are added every year. 
There is Lillian Wald by Beryl Williams, 
Louis Braille by J. Alvin Kugelman (the 
first Braille biography), The Mayos by 
Adolph Regli, Walt Whitman by Babette 
Deutsch, Chaim Weizmann by Rachel 
Baker, Dr. George Washington Carver by 
Shirley Graham and G. D. Lipscomb. 

The books on the Romances for Young 
Moderns Shelf combine a career background 
with a gentle love story. Helen Diehl Olds’ 
Lark, Radio Singer, is the story of a girl 
who wanted and got both a radio career 
and love. Her book, You Can’t Tell About 
Love, deals with Susan’s romance and 
her adventures operating a beauty shop. 
Other successful books in this genre have 
to do with dancing, writing, modeling, 
publicity, and other so-called glamorous 
occupations, 
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In both biographies and career romances, 
the writing is keyed for young people of 
high school age, but the treatment is not 
juvenile. The books are popular with adults 
of limited education who are hungry not 
only for romance, but also for small serv- 
ings of knowledge and “culture” in forms 
which they can easily assimilate. 

There are other juvenile books of every 
kind and for every age group. Messner’s, 
however, are not doing picture books for 
pre-kindergarten children just now. 

This fall will see the initiation of a new 
line of children’s books, Every Day Adven- 
ture Stories, which have as their sales point 
the information they bring to young chil- 
dren about the life around them. In these 
juveniles as in any kind of fiction, the story 
comes first. For example, Tim and the 
Brass Buttons by Ruth Tooze gives young 
readers an exciting adventure story, and at 
the same time teaches them that policemen 
are their friends and that rules of safety 
must be observed. Jerry's Treasure Hunt 
by Enid Johnson deals with garbage dis- 
posal. The need here is for books which 
deal with fundamental problems of every- 
day living in such a way that the social use- 
fulness of people living and working to- 
gether is stressed. 

Messner juveniles have won many awards: 
Albert Einstein by Elma Ehrlich Levinger 
got the silver medal award for 1950 from 
the Boys’ Club of America; in 1949 that 
same award went to A Horse to Remember 
by Genevieve Torrey Eames; Your Kind 
Indulgence by Gladys Malvern received the 
Herald Tribune Spring Festival Award. 
Messner books have been selected by the 
Junior Literary Guild, the Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club, Young Folks Book Club, 
and Don Bosco Book Club. They get Amer- 
ican Library Association listings. H. W. 
Wilson listings (recommendations for libra- 
ry purchase), and are recommended by 
Boards of Education and by religious and 
interracial groups. 

At Messner’s your juvenile book manu- 
script is likely to land right on the desk of 
Kathryn Messner or Gertrude Blumenthal 
for a first reading. If it arouses interest, it 
won’t need to wait for three or four other 
(Continued on page 73) 
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SurE, I remember it. Not because it was 
“written in the white heat of inspiration, 
between darkness and dawn,” nor because 
“I sent it out fifty times then sold it to 
the first editor who turned it down.” I 
didn’t even write the story, and I never 
will. But I remember it just the same. 

I had been moving along, making an 
occasional pulp sale, when my agent spotted 
something that smacked of slickness in one 
of my manuscripts. It sold to a top-flighter 
for good money and I followed up that 
sale with a few more just as profitable. 
Then one of the slick’s editors dropped me 
a brief note, saying that he’d like to have 
some “personal data” for the back of his 
book. 

That did it. 


“Hot-ziggety!” I reasoned. “The guy’s 
interested. Ill run up and see him. Might 
be the beginning of a beautiful friendship.” 

So I went. He was startled, I think, but 
none the less cordial. He bought me coffee, 
asked me a few polite questions, and I 
leaned back and told him The Story of My 
Life. Genesis to Revelations. I particularly 
stressed the fact that I have a full-time 
commercial job and do my writing 
stint at night and on weekends. In that two- 
hour-and-ten-minute monologue I told the 
editor more about myself than I told the 
girl I married when I talked her into swap- 
ping a comfortable office job for the full- 
time job of cooking for me. 

What happened? You guessed it. I 
haven’t sold him a line since. And that’s 
not all. The comments he appends to my 
submissions, faithfully (and, I sometimes 
Suspect, gleefully) relayed to me by my 
agent, are—well, his last blast charged me 
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with “frenetic overwriting.” Look up that 
one sometime. 

The editor’s got the right idea. It was 
stupid of me to tell him so much about my 
non-writing activities. He didn’t care that 
I'd walked the Appalachian Trail from 
wherever it starts to wherever it ends; he 
was just interested in my ability to tell a 
story about that walk. And he couldn’t work 
up a sweat over how hard it is for me to 
slave all week at a desk job, then write at 
night and on weekends. When I made it 
so plain that I am a part-timer, his trained 
mind automatically began probing into my 
stuff for soft spots, and any editor can find 
flaws in the Ten Commandments if he 
wants to. 

It hurts. The fact that my stories are 
showing up in bigger books than his makes 
no difference. I want to get in his book 
again, just to prove to him—and to my- 
self—that I can turn out what he wants to 
buy. But whether or not I make his list 
again, I owe him a lot. I’ve pasted on the 
wall over my desk a sign that says, in two- 
inch red letters: “Don’t Tell ’Em Every- 
thing!” When an editor wants “personal 
data” out of me now, he gets only what 
he needs to know. And my non-writing 
activities receive scant, very scant notice. 

With my agent, it’s different. He’s got 
my story—my hopes, dreams, strengths, 
weaknesses, telephone number. But he 
knows what to use and when to use it. 

I’m donning the hair shirt in this piece 
under a pseudo I’ve never used before and 
will never use again. So any “personal 
data” about Burnet Child will have to be 
omitted from the back of this book. 

Once is enough! 
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VIEW POINT 


By Morry Hull 


AxsoutT 12 years ago I asked my friend 
Paul E. Triem what viewpoint is. Paul had 
written large quantities of everything except 
poetry, and his wife writes that. 

He said, “Morry, the reader is helped 
gently to a stump, from which he can see. 
That’s his viewpoint.” 

I said, “Why a stump?” 

And Paul said, “Because a stump won’t 
move.” 

That sounds elementary, but Paul was 
talking to a writer with one degree, one 
published novel (six unpublished), and no 
magazine experience. 

In the years since then, I have found 
slick-magazine professionals who don’t 
know that much about viewpoint. One 
who appears regularly in the slicks read a 
story aloud, asking for criticism. 

I said, “It won’t sell. Who’s the reader?” 

The writer said, “What do you mean, 
who’s the reader?” 

“With whom does the reader of this story 
identify himself? Whose pants, whose skirt 
does the reader wear? Which person is the 
reader?” 

“Well,” the writer said, “the reader has 
to sympathize with all the characters. The 
reader, you might say, is the mouse in the 
corner.” 

It would have been too unkind to say 
that mice don’t buy magazines. But in any 
discussion of viewpoint, it is necessary to 
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start with the assumption that the reader 
should, and will, refuse the role of mouse 
in the corner. Your short story is a cross- 
section of human experience in which the 
reader wants to share. He can’t have a 
very high stake as a spectator in the 
bleachers. He must be one of the people 
in the story. This is known technically as 
identification, letting the reader move for 
the duration of the story into the heart 
and soul of one character. 

Shortly before this viewpoint discussion, 
Dwight Swain and I were over at my place 
building him a table on which to write 
“Drive North and Die” for Mammoth 
Western. I was keenly interested in “Drive 
North” because it was a tricky viewpoint 
job. If I remember correctly, Dwight was 
asked for a multiple viewpoint story. 

The novel, 70,000 words in length, starts 
out as author-omniscient, the writer telling 
the story from his own viewpoint. When 
four bad men murder an innocent man on 
the prairie, Dwight characterizes them all, 
for all time, in five words: “They didn’t 
even bury him.” Here is the omniscient 
author speaking directly to his readers. 

From that point, the novel is handled by 
the multiple viewpoint technique — one 
chapter through the eyes of one character, 
the next through the eyes of another, until 
the story has gone the rounds of the lead 
characters. Then the first character’s view- 
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point takes hold once more, and the tale 
goes around again. Each chapter, of course, 
ends nicely primed for the next chapter’s 
viewpoint. 

Dwight Swain is good at viewpoint—and 
it takes a fine technician to handle omnis- 
cient or multiple viewpoint successfully. 
With the former, the writer’s style has to be 
so pleasing that the reader would rather 
stay with him than become identified with 
one of the characters. For instance, Ludwig 
Bemelmans, because of his humorously 
sophisticated style, has been able to use 
omniscient viewpoint to good effect in some 
of his short stories. With multiple view- 
point, the author is in constant danger that 
his reader, faced with the thoughts and 
feelings of too many characters, will cease 
to care about any of them. Even Dwight, 
who is a good technician, usually writes ac- 
cording to the rule: “Nothing the central 
character can’t see-feel-know or -hear.” 

“But what about the woman who comes 
in on page seven,” you ask. “How can I 
show the real her to the reader through 
somebody else’s eyes?” The woman is in the 
story for one reason only, for the effect her 
thought and influence have on the view- 
point character, with whom the reader is 
by now hopelessly identified. So if the view- 
point character is Miriam, you don’t say: 

Looking down on Miriam from the 
banister, the woman thought, “With 


five words to her husband I can destroy 
her as I’ve threatened to do.” 
You say: 
Somehow Miriam couldn’t feel alone. 
She looked up, and there was the 
woman staring down on her from the 
banister. A chill ran through Miriam, 
for she knew the woman was remem- 
bering her threat, thinking again of 
carrying it out. 
The woman is now vivid but her place in 
the story is valid because we feel her impact 
on Miriam, and this is Miriam’s story. 

Although viewpoint should not shift, it 
can expand. If you want some of the wom- 
an’s feeling to seep through in order to give 
your story depth, portray her sympathetic- 
ally—through Miriam: 

In spite of her deep hatred for the 
woman, Miriam could not help feeling 
a certain sympathy. After all, she, 
Miriam, had everything. The woman 
had nothing—no husband, no home, 
no background, maybe even no future. 
In my wife Ruth’s and my double-length 

story, “I Love a Catholic,” which appeared 
in True Story, July, 1950, Margy is a 
Protestant girl in love with a Catholic boy. 
The story is as much his as hers, but Margy 
is the reader-identified character. Margy is 
the reader, and there can be no viewpoint 
but hers. After Mike has left the Catholic 
Church to marry her, they try to be married 
by a Justice of the Peace. Here’s the scene: 

Then the Justice was opening a black 
book. He had never seen us before, but 
he was going to marry us. 

“Either of you ever been married be- 
fore?” 

We shook our heads. 
was grim. 

Then suddenly the Justice said to 
Mike, “Wasn’t you at Jack Riordan’s 
funeral last year?” 

Mike said, “Yes.” 

The Justice said, “Seemed to me you 
was there. Catholic, ain’t you?” 

My heart stopped. I wanted to cry 
out, “Look out, Mike!” I just stood 
there, tense. Out of his Irish heart, 
from way back down the years, Mike 
said, “Sure, I’m a Catholic.” 

His jaw was jutting out. 


Mike’s face 


His face 





































was paling a little. That’s when I saw 

the J.P. smile, a secret sort of smile as 

though he were saying triumphantly to 
himself, “Now I’ve married a Catholic, 
even.” 

That was all, just that smile. But the 
mighty Catholic Church had been 
dirtied. 

However thoroughly you feel what is going 
on in Mike’s heart, you see and feel only 
through the suffering of Margy, with whom 
you, the reader, are identified. The view- 
point has been extended as far as possible— 
but it has not shifted. The lead character 
remains the interpreter. 

In another story, “Behind Closed Doors,” 
True Confessions, August, 1950, Carol, the 
central character, sees what happens to 
Joanie. The gang has let Joanie into a 
secret high school society because she has 
a car they like, but on initiation night she 
has to pay dearly for some of her past 





two-timing with the “sisters’” boy friends. 
If the reader were merely a spectator, what 
happens to Joannie would be—well, too 
bad. But the reader is bound up in the story 
through identification with a friend of 
Joanie’s, the viewpoint character, Carol, 
who is on the spot. What happens to Joanie, 
then, is just plain terror: 

I couldn’t take my eyes off Joanie. 

I could almost see her heart beating, 
her big brown eyes hoping, trying to be 
sure, in the awful silence, that she had 
played this thing right. 

Marion broke the silence very gently. 
“Virgin, Joanie?” 

Joanie colored, then lost her color. 

Marion said, “Who?” 

Joanie flicked a smile on and off 
again. Her face twitched. The rest of 
us, there against the wall, were begin- 
ning to tremble, holding our breath. 

Although Joanie is not the viewpoint char- 





MORE MARKETS FOR 


Here are some additional markets for 
historical fiction which we received after 
the June issue, carrying John Brick’s “Past 
Is Prologue,” had gone to press. 


Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Bernard Wirth. No pre- 
ference as to locale or period, but fiction 
must be original and intense enough to 
arouse a fresh awareness of the importance 
of the First Commandment. 45,000 to 100,- 
000 words. Royalty basis. 


Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. William C. Lengel. 
No preference as to locale or period as long 
as action is fast and violent. 70,000 to 90, 
000 words. 1c per copy on first 200,000 
copies; 1%4c per copy, thereafter paid on 
print order. 

The Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Marys, San 
Antonio, Texas. Joe O. Naylor. Texas and 
the Southwest. 75,000 to 80,000 words. 
Royalty, outright purchase, and coopera- 
tive. 25% of fiction is historical. Prefer re- 
ceiving manuscripts in middle summer. 


Shasta Publishers, 5525 South Black- 
stone, Chicago 37, Ill. | Everett F. Bleiler. 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS 


No preference as to locale, but nothing 
later than 1850 as to date (thus excluding 
the American Civil War). 60,000 words 
minimum; 65,000 to 90,000 preferred; 
nothing longer than 125,000. Royalty basis; 
advance on signing contract. 50% of fic- 
tion is historical. 

Sheridan House, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Tom Davin. No pre- 
ference as to locale or period, but Davin 
feels that there is greater interest in Amer- 
ican locales. No limit on length of manu- 
script. Royalty basis. One historical novel 
a year. 

University of Denver Press, Denver 10, 
Colo. Alan Swallow. Must have U. S. set- 
ting, any period; some preference for seri- 


ous novels about historical development of | 


U. §., and for novels on inter-cultural rela- 
tionship, such as Indian-White, etc. Any 
length manuscript. Royalty basis. One his- 
torical novel a year. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Paul Hoffman. No 
preference as to locale or period, but Bib- 
lical novels stand a good chance. About 
65,000 to 125,000 words. Royalty basis. 
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acter, she is the whole show at this point, 
and it would be easy for the writer to let 
his reader off the stump. We stay right 
with Carol, however, as the action moves 
forward until the climax of the scene when 
Joanie takes a brutal beating: 

Pledges who had already been sick 
got sick again. Harriet got up and went 
to the kitchen. She couldn’t stand it. 
Barbara got up and followed her. I just 
buried my head in my hands and tried 
not to listen. They weren’t paddling 
Joanie. They were kicking and beating 
her. 


Our viewpoint restrictions are narrowing ; 
we are on a stump we cannot leave. Suppose 
our viewpoint character is a thick sort of 
person who couldn’t sce or feel deeply 
enough to give us a story with good, rich 
depth. 

That’s a reasqnable complaint, but con- 
sider for a moment the nature of the view- 
point-character. He is a composite person, 
made up of himself, the reader with whom 
he’s identified and you, the writer. His 
own story-brain may not amount to much, 
but he’s got three brains. You can gently, 
delicately, give him all the intelligence you 
assume the reader to have, because he and 
the reader are one. You will never ruin a 
story by letting your reader be smart. 

For consistency, you can let things dawn 
on the not-to-bright viewpoint-character 
You can make his knowledge come hard 
to him. If he has to grasp something on 
page 14, let him start puzzling it out on 
page 9, like this: 

He couldn’t understand how the 
helpless little blonde from Mobile could 
make a man like Jamison turn pale, 
how that cute little kid could be dan- 
gerous. He frowned. He couldn’t get 
it, and he couldn’t shake it off his mind. 
Or you can give the viewpoint character 

an attribute which, for the moment, brings 
his viewpoint up to standard. For instance: 

He’d never been to college, but he’d 
been around the docks, and he could 
tell the damn thing wouldn’t float. 

In this sentence, the writer gave his lead 
character an attribute, his experience 
around the docks, that justified the man’s 





gust of gray matter. Gunnison Steele (Ben 
Gardner) had just died, and Dwight Swain 
and I were disposing of a couple of tons of 
his old pulps when we came across that 
quote. 

Ruth and I call that a good device and 
we recommend it, although we don’t use it. 
Our work is founded on truth, and for us 
truth is lost the moment we play the 
slightest trick on a character. What our 
characters in True Story and True Love 
Stories would not grasp must go ungrasped. 
This is the fate of the first-person-experience 
writer. 

While we will not distort a character’s 
viewpoint, or magnify it, we can and do 
reveal to the viewpoint-character much 
that she herself is incapable of thinking. 
Any thought she cannot have by herself 
can be given to her in dialogue by some- 
body else. From then on it is her thought 
and she can draw from it the deductions 
she needs. Let’s take a quote from the 
opening of “I Was A Drip,” the novelette 
in April True Story: 

As I remember it now, nobody even 
said goodbye. 

Oh, yes, Katherine Hastings did. She 
said, “Bye, Sue. It’s going to be tough, 
buying my own movie tickets.” I re- 
member I stood there thinking, Is that 
all? 














































That was all. It was plain in her 

smile, as she turned and left me. 
Sue now has a view of herself she did not 
have before. She has learned something 
about herself from somebody else, and her 
character has begun to change. This is 
expansion of viewpoint through character 
work in dialogue. 

One of the most common faults in the 
work of beginning writers is inconsistency 
of viewpoint with character. When we’re 
struggling to work out a solution, it is so 
easy to go back a few pages and let Her- 
man say something a shade different from 
what he would naturally say—then Hilda 
could see things in a different way, we 
could leave out page 15 altogether and-the- 
story-could-close-on-page-thirty with ... . 
Characters too often react not from their 
own viewpoints, but from the viewpoint of 
the writer in the woodpile who’s suddenly 
decided to pump the whole story down a 
plot line the characters know nothing 
about. 

In one of my stories, I had a character 
with a hot temper who had to appeal to 
a girl who loved cool-tempered men in 
order to bring the story to a close on page 
27. The girl was present at an argument 
where the man would naturally lose his 
temper. 

“How does it feel to get caught rat- 
ting on your best friend?” 
Anger boiled in his deep chest. But 

a faint trace of Mary’s cigarette smoke 

touched his nostrils, reminding him. He 

said, smiling, “My friend, you use 
fairly strong language.” 
In that version of the story, the man fitted 
the plot. He made it easier for me to team 
up a hot-tempered hero with a girl who 
loved cool tempers. But my characteriza- 
tion was inconsistent. If you are dealing 
with real characters you can’t plot them. 
All you can do is record what they do and 
say as you follow them around. I had to 
let the hot-tempered man be what he was. 
The rewrite went like this: 
“How does it feel to get caught rat- 
ting on your best friend?” 
Anger broiled in him, like a fire 
struck by a hose. He roared, “What 
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are you yakking about? You want a 
bang in the mouth?” 

Then, in the stunned silence, he saw 

the disillusion, the shock, in the girl’s 
eyes. He thought, “Oh-oh. I’ve done 
it, now!” 
Can he get himself out of this mess by page 
27? If he can and does, the writer has a 
real story. Human experience is gripping 
because of the natures of people and their 
viewpoints. Establish a character and his 
viewpoint in a tough situation, then let 
that character be true to his own nature. 
You'll get a plot. In fact, you'll find that 
viewpoint is the first key to plot. 

There is one exception to the business 
of a character not knowing the plot until 
the story is over. In the confession story, 
the viewpoint-character has already lived 
the story, yet must convincingly assume her 
original unknowing place in it. She must 
remember what happened, and at the same 
time live the story over without knowing 
what’s going to happen. The key to this 
double-viewpoint is in the thought, “If I 
had known then what I know now, I 
would have acted in a different way.” For 
example: 

She stared at me, her mouth open, 
shocked. I didn’t care. I couldn’t real- 
ize then how deeply this woman had 
suffered, how cruelly I was hurting 
her. I said, “You get out of here and 
don’t you ever come back!” 

Her voice was quiet, gentle. “All 
right, Mary, if that’s the way it has to 
be.” 

She didn’t realize then, but because she 
has lived through the story, she can por- 
tray this woman she’s putting out of the 
house with the fuller viewpoint of her later 
realization. Actually, it’s the character that 
is double, not the viewpoint. By the time 
she has lived the story and decided to re- 
late it, the character has matured so that 
her perspective is different. 

“Drive North” is long since done, Dwight 
has left, and I’m working away at the 
homemade table. Thousands of dollars 
worth of Swain’s Westerns and our confes- 
sions have come off this table. It’s a fix- 
ture around here, like Paul Triem’s stump. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


IN A BIG HOUSE in the woods of San Mari- 
no, California, a grey haired man seated 
before a drawing board, pencil in one hand, 
cigarette in the other, squints critically at 
the figure of a horse. 

One day, two months later, that same 
horse reappeats in 700 daily newspapers 
and 300 Sunday papers with a combined 
circulation of 30 million readers. The 
organization responsible for this mass dis- 
tribution of Jim Williams’ familiar cartoon, 
“Out Our Way,” is NEA Service, Inc., 
1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ranking among the country’s top five 
in a field of 287 feature, news, and photo 
syndicates, NEA (Newspaper Enterprise 
Association) distributes its features to 800 
large and small daily newspapers, and its 
Sunday comics and picture service reach 
an additional 400 papers. 

Starting in Cleveland in 1893 where 
Ellen Scripps (E. W.’s sister) turned out 
feature squibs referred to as “Aunt Ellen’s 
Miscellany” for publication in the Cleve- 
land Press, Columbus Citizen, and Cincin- 
nati Post, NEA has “octopussed” into the 
present-day five divisions: the NEA Serv- 
ice, Acme Newspictures, Telectronix Man- 
ufacturing Division, Planet News, Ltd., (a 
British photographic corporation in Lon- 
don), and Buffalo Colorpress in Buffalo, 
New York. Head men of this widespread 
organization are Fred §, Ferguson, presi- 
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dent, and Herbert W. Walker, general 
manager. 

NEA’s editorial staff, paced by Editor 
Boyd Lewis, ex-front-line war correspon- 
dent for UP, is divided between New York 
and Cleveland. The larger of the two pro- 
duction plants is in the NEA Building in 
Cleveland, a couple of outfielder’s throws 
from the Cleveland Stadium. The other 
plant is in midtown Manhattan. 


Lewis, accustomed to covering Eisen- 
hower’s ETO, gyrates between the 19th 
and 16th floors of an Eighth Avenue build- 
ing in New York where NEA and Acme 
offices are located. Some 60 editorial and 
mechanical staff members report to work 
here each day to produce NEA’s news, 
sports, and women’s features. 

While news-features are being assembled 
and distributed from New York, the Cleve- 
land staff, under Managing Editor Walter 
C. Parkes, puts out the daily matted feature 
pictures, graphs and maps, the by-lined 
columns, editorial cartoons, comics, serial 
fiction, newspicture programs for television, 
fillers, crossword puzzles and other non- 
perishable items. 

All told, more than 50 pages of “service” 
(NEA’s word for “syndicated”) material in 
proofs and mat form pour out of the Cleve- 
land plant each week to NEA-Acme client 
newspapers. 

Unlike other syndicates, NEA dishes out 
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A giant mill grinding out “soup to 


nuts” features still can’t crowd 


out a new writer with a good dish. 


Editors’ Grabbag 


features like Kellogg turns out variety pack- 
ages of breakfast cereals. Except for the 
Sunday comics, features are bunched to- 
gether in “packages”—the“Full Service” 
designed for newspapers of over 6,000 cir- 
culation, the “Intermediate Service” for 
papers ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 in cir- 
culation, and the “Pony Service” for dailies 
reaching less than 4,000 readers. 

Broad-suspendered Parkes, a man with 
a fierce passion for building up graphic 
features in anticipation of news events,* 
likes to explain NEA’s “package” approach 
as “. . . a service offering features to answer 
each of the newspaper editor’s basic needs 
without overlapping.” In other words, a 
newspaper may not buy a single column 
from NEA, such as “Food News,” by 
Gaynor Maddox, but contracts with NEA 
to buy a complete service which includes 
the “Food News” column, Editorial Car- 
toons, by Dorman Smith, “In Hollywood,” 
by Erskine Johnson, an array of comics like 
“Capt. Easy” and “Alley Oop”; also Peter 
Edson’s Washington column, and a host of 
other features such as serial stories and 
quizzes. 





* Editorial cartoonist Dorman Smith helped 
Parkes sleep soundly the night votes were 
tabulated in the 1948 Presidential election. 
He had supplied NEA with a choice of two 
cartoons for the following day, one in case Tru- 
man were defeated and the other “on the slight 
possibility that Truman might be elected.” 


NEA charges one price for the complete 
package (whether or not the newspaper 
editor uses all the features) based on the cir- 
culation figures of the client. Highly com- 
petitive sales practices between syndicates 
make NEA officials reticent about publicis- 
ing its rates, but salesmen in the organiza- 
tion promote NEA services with the argu- 
ment that the rate charged for the entire 
“package” amounts to less cost feature-for- 
feature than those of competing syndicates 
which set price tags on individual features. 

The editorial as well as the business 
minds at NEA operate within the terms 
set by their “package” procedure. The 
NEA syndicated writer is hired as a staff 
member and his pay has no direct relation- 
ship to the number of papers in which his 
material is printed. 

“Except for fiction, we’re not interested 
in receiving unsolicited material from out- 
side sources,’ NEA Promotion Manager 
Jack Gamble says, “as we cannot go out 
and sell a new feature separately like other 
syndicates do. One of the few free lance 
features added to our service in the past 
five years was a series of articles by John 
Strohm, who was able to get visas into 
Russia as a writer for an agricultural 
magazine.” 

Whenever NEA has had occasion to re- 
place one of the features in its service or 
decides to add additional features—and 
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these occasions are infrequent—the nature 
of the feature is mapped out by a caucus 
of top staff-members and the writer is 
selected by the staff executives from a 
field of established experts. 

Nursing the “backbone” of NEA services, 
the comic strip domain, is Ernest Lynn, 
NEA vice-president, who can still laugh 
aloud at a good comic “. . . though it 
takes a darn good one.” Speaking from 28 
years of experience in feature work, Lynn 
says, “The competition in this field is in- 
creasingly stiff. Standards are much higher 
today than 10 or 20 years ago, and there’s 
just no room for weak sisters.” Neverthe- 
less, Lynn is sympathetic to the problems 
new artists must face. He regularly goes 
through the batch of unsolicited work 
sent to his department, brushing aside the 
time involved with, “If I don’t, I may 
miss a few good artists that come along.” 
New artists wishing to get into comic syn- 
dication should contact established comic 
artists for positions as assistants, Lynn 
believes. 

Production of a comic strip takes many 
wecks. The idea for the “Freckles” strip 
that you read tonight may have come 
to Merrill Blosser in his California home 
three months ago. A pioneer in the comic 
strip business, Blosser started “Freckles” 
off in knee pants and long stockings back 
in 1915. (Freckles” has aged about ten 
years since then.) Blosser develops his idea 
for a continuity and sends an outline to 
Lynn who goes over it at his desk in the 
far corner of the Feature Department in 
Cleveland. 


After the idea has been approved, Blos- 
ser begins drawing the “Freckles” strip 
twice actual printing size. He mails each 
week’s supply to Cleveland six weeks ahead 
of publication date. The strips are thor- 
oughly checked by Lynn’s assistants and 
are sent downstairs to one of the five 
photo-engraving cameras. Zinc engravings 
are made, mats rolled from them, and 
proofs of the finished strips are printed. 
Finally, packages containing a full week’s 
supply of “Freckles,” plus the eleven other 
NEA daily comics, go out from the Cleve- 
land mailing room to NEA client papers 
two weeks ahead of the printing date. 
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Production on the Sunday comics is similar, 
but they are sold to newspapers individually 
rather than as part of the “packaged” 
service. 

Russ Winterbotham, at another desk in 
this Feature Department, appears to be the 
lone man in the organization who looks 
to free lance writers for a large part of his 
material. Even his three years as fiction 
editor have not edged Russ’s sympathetic, 
kind and modest manner. All set for the 
summer months, he has scheduled original 
short stories by free lancers Charles Judah, 
Addie McElfresh, Florence Kerrigan, and 
Gordon MacCreagh. Russ bought these 
stories during March and April for release 
this summer as two-week, 12-installment 
serials. “For us, short stories should be 
action stories—love, mystery, adventure, 
and so on.” Desirable length is 10,000 to 
15,000 words. 

The author of an accepted 10,000 word 
short story receives $125 for one-year 
exclusive newspaper rights only; all other 
rights remain his. Rates for the same 
rights to other length stories used through- 
out the year average better than one cent a 
word. Winter serials run 10,000 words 
upward and 40,000 word stories are “just 
right.” During the winter, serials run four 
to six weeks in daily installments. These 
serials are part of the “Full Service” NEA 
offers to client newspapers. “Because wom- 
en are the predominant readers, all stories 
must have a woman interest,” Russ advises. 
“The author need not trouble about divid- 
ing his story into installments—we do that.” 

For the Boys and Girls Page he produces 
weekly, Russ looks for short-shorts under 
800 words for young people 10-14 years 
old. Russ calculates that about 90 percent 
of the scripts sent in for this page are bad— 
“the Peter Rabbit variety,” he calls them. 
Perhaps the quality of these stories is the 
result of the low rate paid for those ac- 
cepted—$10. “I’d like to get stories that 
awaken admiration—the kind that make a 
kid say ‘Gee!’ when he finishes them—light 
and lively, preferably humor or science 
fiction.” 


In New York, 170 people work around 
the clock to operate the Acme Newspictures 
nerve-center for 10,000 miles of leased lines 
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through regional bureaus at Boston, Al- 
bany, Washington, Atlanta, Miami, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle and major foreign cities. Even 
within this well organized framework 
there’s often an opportunity for a free 
lance photographer on the spot to sell 
good news or feature pictures to Acme for 
anywhere from $3 to over $100, depending 
on the exclusiveness and timeliness of the 
shot. 

Young Cleveland Bureau Manager Joe 
Dunn keeps on file the names of over 100 
photographers in his three state area whom 
he can send on an assignment. Dunn, who 
photographed and transmitted the first col- 
ored picture ever carried over wire (the Big 
Three at Potsdam), is glad to look at 
samples from free lance photographers in 
his area who wish to be on his contact 
list. The other bureau managers operate 
in similar fashion. (See map of Acme 
Bureaus. ) 

Behind this massive picture service is 
the Telephoto Trans-ceiver, about twice 
the size of a typewriter, which can transmit 
or receive pictures over any distance in a 
matter of seven minutes. Photographers 
often carry a portable set with them and 


ACME BUREAVS 


send the picture into the telephoto network 
direct from the scene of action. 

Louis A. Thompson, NEA-Acme chief 
electronics engineer, invented, developed 
and supervised the production of the ver- 
satile trans-ceiver for NEA-Acme. Since 
1936, when he arrived as NEA-Acme’s sole 
venture into electronics, he and Meade 
Monroe, NEA vice-president who heads 
this division, have built this project into 
the very profitable Telectronix Division, 
with a staff producing sets on the same 
floor where NEA comic strips are edited. 
Research is currently far advanced on wire 
transmission of full color pictures. 

“Terrific Tommy” suggests that news- 
papers of the future can be produced 
completely by photographic methods, elim- 
inating the entire hard-type printing pro- 
cess employed by most newspapers today. 
“We may see it in the next 25 years, if 
we live that long,” he suggests. In 1925 
widespread telephoto transmission was but 
a dream to imaginative men like Thomp- 
son, and today more than 500 Acme tele- 
photo sets are in operation around the 
world. 

To transfer NEA’s widespread activities 
into a profitable operation, sales territories 


(Continued on page 65) 











REPORT ON 


O. Henry’s trick ending, 
like the old gray mare 
was great stuff years ago; 
and many writers are pushing their 
stories with mule power. 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


Tue 4,000 sHortT-sHoRT stories submitted 
to the WrirEr’s Dicest contest have been 
read, judged, and found wanting. 

A sharp rebuke, probably even an im- 
pertinent one, to offer such a friendly group 
as our contestants! Yet, if an editor is to 
be worth his salt he must be honest and 
respectful with his readers and not treat 
them like an abstract as merchants so often 
treat their markets. “St. Louis? Good for 
30 cases a month. Schimmedburg’s Store? 
Worth a case a week. Know Susan Brown 
here? Always good for an order.” 

I’ve known several thousand of our 
readers during the nearly 25 years that I’ve 
helped edit Wrirer’s Dicest. At con- 
ventions, writers’ conferences, in literary 
agents’ offices, in half the large cities and 
many of the smaller towns in America, I’ve 
met W.D. readers and dined at their homes. 
If I cannot speak with them truthfully, 
they can have no use for me, and I treasure 
their friendship. 

While the judges found their usual loot 
of nuggets, there were an enormous number 
of scripts that employed a trick ending with 
the idea that this alone did the job. Some- 
thing has been happening between readers 
and writers that readers know about and 
writers don’t. The two have grown away 
from each other and many of the scripts 
submitted in the 1951 contest reflect this 
fact. 

As an experiment, when I addressed the 
Southern Ohio Writer’s Club last month, 
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I took with me several hundred scripts en- 
tered in the contest and I asked each person 
to read six of the manuscripts. The folks 
there thought that the stories, as one lady 
euphemistically put it, “seemed to be written 
by people who concentrated on trick end- 
ings.” 

What made me want to write long per- 
sonal letters to almost 1,000 free lancers 
was their preoccupation with telling the 
kind of story that is dead. That’s it.... 
dead. The difference between the kind 
of a story that is “dead” and the kind that is 
alive is the author’s attitude toward his 
characters. And this all-important attitude, 
whether it is kindness or cynicism, must be 
based on a modern awareness of human 
conduct. No editor really cares how your 
story comes out if the characters are real 
enough to make the reader want to love 
them or hate them, and if the conclusion is 
100% in character. 

Story telling has moved as fast as radar. 
Only in recent times has the probing, re- 
vealing autobiographical novel been known 
to more than scholars. Readers move faster 
than writers. They want an interpretation 
and an analysis of human conduct in their 
reading matter that carries more insight 
than writers are able to supply. The pulps, 
as we all know, were reduced in sales by 
the pocket books which offered a profounder 
understanding of human action. Now that 
the pocket books have used up all the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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THE CONTEST 


Here are the names and addresses 
of the 200 winners 
in the Writer’s Digest 
$3000 short-short story contest. 


By THE TIME you read this, most of the 
scripts submitted to the Wrirer’s DicEst 
short-short story contest will have been re- 
turned and the prizes awarded. There may 
be some delay since handling 4,000 stories 
presents problems — like finding someone’s 
page 6 which got lost, or locating the name 
and address of the 9th prize-winner who 
was too busy concentrating on his story to 
include this little detail. 

The $500 prize-winner is a lady we don’t 
know, but Associated Press who flashed the 
news to her tells us she is 33 years old, 
married 15 years, has three children, 2, 5, 
and 11. Her husband is a driver-salesman 
for a bakery and has always encouraged 
her to write. She won 137th prize in the 
Diczst contest last year and sold a humor 
piece to True a year and a half ago. 

Her story deals with a woman whose 
husband leaves her because she is a little 
on the cool side. She feels the void all 
stranded wives feel, when along comes an 
urbane fellow who is selling something. 
She misunderstands his ministrations and is 
set down hard. Her problem isn’t solved, 
her husband never returns, but you know 
on reading the story that you have met a 
real person. 

The white elephant, our 200th prize, goes 
to Virginia Teale Erickson and it is now on 
its way. 

Our editors estimate 60 of the 200 win- 
ners will be sold, and also that 30 or 40 of 
the non-winning scripts will be bought to 


the usual chagrin of the hard pressed judges. 


The 200 Winners in 
W.D.’s $3,000 Contest 


Ist Prize $500.00 


Miriam Grace Gustafson 
4211 N. E. 78th Ave. 
Portland 13, Ore. 


2. Jim Pease 
Box 547 
Grand Lake, Colo. 


3. Albert J. Calandra 
53 West 8th Ave. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


4. Nancy Touche de Walker 
Corregidora 651-3 
Monterrey, N. L. Mexico 


5. David Ellis 
204 So. Beverly Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


6. Morris Osofsky 
30 Westminster Road 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


7. Robert E. Carson 
1451 E. 59th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


8. Mildred Geiger Gilbertson 
Sheldon, Iowa 


9. Story titled “Jasmine Street” 
Name and Address unknown 
10. John Krill 


Maplecroft Road 
North Lima, Ohio 







































































12. 
13. 
14. 
s. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
Sz. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


. Doyle E. Miles 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
William A. Balza 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Hans Oppenheimer 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
T. Vaughn Swafford 
Arlington, Va. 

M. I. Peach 

Central City, Ky. 
Charles Sweetland 
Chicago 15, IIl. 
William L. Rivers 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Carol Beach York 
Harvey, IIl. 

Leonard Nathanson 
Chicago, IIl. 

John Paul Jones 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Gervee Baronte 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Mrs. W. H. Monroe 
Salina, Kan. 

Ray Lapica 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Margaret Whiting 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Clara Rue 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Ray Warwick 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dexter Martin 
(Jacques Chambrun, Inc.) 
Sunya Slane 

New York 22, N. Y. 
M. I. Walker 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
William F. Hallstead 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 
William F, Witt 
Salisbury, Md. 

E. K. Schrempp 
Omaha 6, Nebr. 
William L. Lucas 
Peoria 2, Ill. 

Hanna Moore Krammes 
Topeka, Kans. 
Charles Burdett 
Troy, N. Y. 

Carl H. Amme, Jr. 
Olathe, Kans. 

Renee Babitts 
Englewood, N. J. 
Juanita L. Vanhole 
Oakland 9, Calif. 
Towne Bannon 


Columbus, Ohio 


. Elizabeth Baker 
41. 
42. 
43, 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
Si, 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 


Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
Morris Osofsky 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
Marjorie R. Longwell 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Marion Humble 

New York 3. N. Y. 

M. Saulsbury 
Downey, Calif. 

M. Eileen Tyas 
Lethbridge, Alta., Can. 
Jean Eitel 

Stillwater, Okla. 
Mildred Geiger Gilbertson 
Sheldon, Iowa 
Mildred Dahlgren 
Chicago 19, Ill. 
Ethelyn Hudgings 

No. Hollywood, Calif. 
Philip Meyer 

Chicago 37, Ill. 

John F. Dillon 
Massillon, Ohio 

B. R. Ogden 

Bent, N. M. 

Cordner Nelson 
Stockton, Calif. 

Herzl Fife 

Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
Regina Victoria Hunt 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Eleanor Miller 

Miami 38, Fla. 

Una C. Kenyon 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
John D. Fitzgerald 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
L. E. Mason 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gertrude Dumas 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
S. Elizabeth Phillips 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Walter D. Marker 
Paramus, N. J. 


Lucy Clara Gregory 
Altus, Okla. 


Bradford C. Terry 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Lawrence & Virginia Heffron 


Levittown, L. I., N. Y. 


E .S. Locke 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Leonard Wiegand 
Indiana, Pa. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A big-shot writer? Maybe not. But 18 
grand a year talks plenty. 


By Larston D. Farrar 


Back IN 1936, I went to work as obit re- 
porter for The Birmingham (Ala.) Post 
for $2.50 a week and was glad to get the 
job. Roy W. Howard, who owned the pa- 
per, later admitted to me that he never 
realized his reporters were “that cheap.” 
They were. 

The Post staff boasted several other aspir- 
ing writers. The cockiest of the lot was 
William Bradford Huie, then radio editor 
of The Post, now editor of The American 
Mercury. The shuffler was Harold Helfer, 
a slow-moving but quick-thinking police 
reporter, whose name is known today to 
most literate Americans. Charles Edmund- 
son, Post city editor, now a contributor to 
Harper's and other high-toned books, was 
the intellectual. And J. D. Brown, who 
covered the “federal beat”—the Post Office 
—and later wrote a best-selling novel, 
“Stars In My Crown,” for which the 
movies paid $75,000, was our happy-go- 
lucky redhead. 

While I was working for the Post, I started 
free lancing. I got my first check, for $2, 
from the Epworth Highroad. That was 15 
years ago, but I can still recall the thrill of 
those early checks dribbling in—for $2, $5, 
and one for $10 from The Florida Farmer. 
If I am a writer, I am living proof that a 
writer is made, not born. Very few men for 
whom I worked in those early days had any 
hope for me. When Charlie Edmundson 


fired me he said, “You'll never be a writer.” 

Getting fired was something I hadn’t 
counted on, but I took up the challenge 
and walked four blocks over to The Birm- 
ingham News, where the city editor, Vin- 
cent Townsend, made me a sporting propo- 
sition. If I would dig up feature articles 
around the city, he would pay me 10 cents 
an inch for what he could publish. Within 
two weeks the News was in my debt for 
$40. 

“We can’t have that,” Vincent said 
firmly. “Will you work for $18 a week?” 

I would. 

Charlie Edmundson isn’t the only man 
who knew I would never be a writer. 
Lamar Q. Ball, formerly city editor of The 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, also fired me. 
Just a few years ago, when I asked DeWitt 
Wallace, editor of Reader’s Digest, for a 
job, he said he did not think my talents lay 
in the field of writing. At that time, I was 
earning $12,000 a year as a writer. I may 
not have learned to write, but I’ve learned 
how to make money writing. Instead of be- 
coming a writer, I’ve become a business- 
man. 

It’s easier to make money in the writing 
field by being a businessman than by being 
a writer, if you’ll pardon the contradiction. 
A businessman is supposed to own a home, 
to dress well, to pay his bills on time, and to 
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give his wife and children the little extras. 
But a writer isn’t expected to have or do 
any of these things. A writer is supposed to 
exist on “interesting experiences.” I’ve had 
a lot of interesting experiences, but I 
haven’t had one yet that I could pass off 
as collateral at the bank. 

Being a businessman, I keep regular hours. 
I work from noon until midnight every day. 
I enjoy my regimen, but it is a regimen and 
not all fun. I keep track of how I’m doing 
not by the number of articles I sell to this 
or that magazine, but by my net worth. 
This may seem terribly crass, but consider 
the average parson. When he reports to the 
District Superintendent, he doesn’t tell how 
many sermons he preached; he tells how 
many new members came into the church 
and how much money was collected. In 
almost any business or profession, success is 
measured by financial gain. If Manny and 
Joe, in their Third Avenue clothing shop, 
are grossing a million dollars a year, the 
guy who is going bankrupt on Fifth Avenue 
has no reason to snub them. I know 


a fellow who sold one article to Satevepost 
for $1,000 three years ago. He snecers at 


fellows like me who sell 20 or 30 articles a 
month at $20 to $100 apiece. He is a big 
shot. I’m a hack. 

When my wife and I were married 11 
years ago, we had a run-down car and no 
money. Today, we own a couple of farms, 
a home in the suburbs, and a car. My net 
worth has gone up every year since the late 
’30’s. And I kept as good records on my 
business the first year I free lanced, when 
my total sales amounted to $35, as I do 
today. In 1949, my gross intake was better 
than $16,000, and it topped $18,000 in 
1950. Perhaps it is a good thing—and I 
say this humbly—that I didn’t learn to 
write. 

Being successful in the writing business 
isn’t merely a matter of working regular 
hours and keeping records. It’s also a mat- 
ter of developing the businessman’s atti- 
tude. A writer should profit financially, 
either directly or indirectly, from everything 
he does, and exploit all the angles in his fa- 
vor. Eudora Welty, at whose side I once 
worked on the Mississippi Advertising Com- 
mission, used to disagree with me on this 
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score, but she had to admit sadly that the 
American Weekly paid me more for a 
feature about a Mississippi freak than Story 
would pay for a 4,000-word opus. 

Writers ought to recognize that sources 
of rewards for writing constantly change. 
I can remember when most of the big 
money in the literary field lay in the book 
market. Then, for a while, the big money 
lay in writing for the movies. Hollywood 
was the mecca. Then radio script writers, 
now TV writers are in demand. Magazines 
came in there, too, but huge fees for maga- 
zine work didn’t show up until The 
Reader’s Digest set the pace. Now, even 
Nation’s Business will pay $1,000 an article. 
In recent years, speech-writing has become 
a lucrative business. The Republican and 
Democratic National Committees pay their 
chief speech-writers $25,000 a year. Some 
of the highest-paid writers, per word, in 
America today are ghost-writers—for in- 
stance, the men who do the speeches for 
top manufacturers. 

In Pageant’s early days, I went to New 
York to contact Eugene Lyons, the editor, 
about an article. I got the assignment, and 
was draped over a bar at the Waldorf- 
Astoria when I met a retailer from Chicago 
who had to make a speech in Gotham in a 
few days. My business sense prompted me 
to ask him if he had had any help on his 
speech. The idea had never occurred to 
him, but he admitted that he could use a 
little ghosting. I wrote that speech for 
$250. Thereafter, whenever the man was 
invited to speak, he would call me from his 
Chicago headquarters and ask me to meet 
him in New York. I’ve never been able to 
figure out (a) why he has to be in New 
York for me to write his speeches; or (b) 
why I have to be there. I work better at 
home. I suspect that he doesn’t want any- 
one—not even his wife—to know that his 
words are not his. 

Working for fellows like this business- 
man can help a writer get other assign- 
ments. When the man’s store had an an- 
niversary coming up, he talked his advertis- 
ing director into letting me do a pamphlet 
on the store. The pay was $500 and only a 
week’s work was needed since the adver- 
tising agency men did the research for me. 
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To be successful in this day of competi- 
tion, a businessman must develop a genuine 
liking for the people with whom he deals. 
So, a writer must learn to live with editors 
—to understand their problems as well as 
his own. Nevertheless, the writer can be 
sure that if he works in a wide enough 
circle, he is going to hurt the feelings of 
some editors, and some editors are going to 
hurt his feelings. This is in the nature 
of things. Some editors don’t like his name; 
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some don’t like his looks; some don’t like 
the way he writes. But others like his name, 
his looks, and his product. The job of a 
writer is to seek out the people who can 
and will do business with him. Worrying 
about the customers who won’t come in for 
the 99-cent offer is not the way to make 
money! 

Every writer must be himself. He should 
determine what he can offer, then look for 
customers. I tried writing manuscripts for 
the Satevepost, Collier’s, Har per’s,and other 
big-name magazines. Since I wasn’t success- 
ful, I decided to write what I knew ought 
to be written about this man or that phase 
of life, then to determine which market 
would buy what I had written. I began 
selling Nation’s Business years before I ever 
saw the inside of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce because I wrote articles I 
wanted to write, then discovered that Na- 
tion’s Business wanted to buy them. Other 
magazines, too, paid good prices for ma- 
terial I liked to turn out. For years, I have 
written just what I want to write. Any 





writer who does a good job on what he 
likes to write ought to be proud of his out- 
put, no matter what his field. 

I never cease studying my markets. The 
editorial field is full of ebbs and flows. You 
know an editor. He likes your stuff, buys 
an article every month. He gets the axe. 
The new editor doesn’t like anything you 
produce. You forget the magazine. A 
couple of years later, the secretary of the 
former editor has worked her way up to 
editor. She wants to buy an article every 
month. That’s life, and what a life! Noth- 
ing ever changes and everything always 
changes. 

A writer who has studied markets for 10 
years has a great advantage over the begin- 
ning writer, no matter how talented the 
new man may be. Several years ago, an old 
pal of mine, E. G. (Ty) Dahlgren, of 
Oklahoma City, visited me in Washington. 
He had been trying to sell two manuscripts 
—one about storage of natural gas in de- 
pleted gas-fields, and the other about a fel- 
low who made a success of a unique restau- 
rant chain idea. 

“If I can fix up these stories and sell 
them, will you split with me?” I asked. 

“Gladly,” Ty said. “That’s why I brought 
them along.” 


I took the manuscript on the restaurant 
man, rewrote the lead, added a paragraph 
of new information to bring it up to date, 
and sold the story for $120 on the first trip 
out to Restaurant Management. On the gas 
storage piece, I edited carefully and re- 
wrote a few rough spots. Then I walked 
around the corner to Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly and sold the story for $100. There 
was nothing wrong with what Ty had 
written; he just didn’t have the “feel” of 
those two markets. 


No writer is going to make money who 
isn’t always trying to increase the scope of 
his writing activities. One day in 1944, I 
met a fellow in the bar of Manhattan’s 
Lexington Hotel. After a few scotch-and- 
sodas, I told him I was a writer from Wash- 
ington, and the guy was elated. “I’ve been 
looking for a writer from Washington,” he 
said. “I publish a small trade journal, and 
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NEW YORK 


market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


A NEW PERSONALITY in the editorial chair 
of a magazine usually means changes in 
editorial policy. In the case of Popular 
Science the changes will appear slowly, ac- 
cording to Volta Torrey, who recently 
stepped up from co-managing editor to full 
editor. 

Torrey’s unusual name was given him by 
his father, an electrical engineer, who was 
deep in a study of dry-cell batteries at the 
time Volta was born and thus honored 
the maker of the first dry-cell battery, the 
Italian physicist Allessandro Volta. The 
younger Torrey got into the newspaper 
game at an early age out in Nebraska. In 
1939 he won a Nieman scholarship, one 
of the much sought newspapermen’s 
awards. Since 1944 he has been on the 
staff of Popular Science, where he brought 
new life to the home workshop section. 

The editor prefers to think of Popular 
Science as “the magazine of new and use- 
ful ideas.” He is interested in the practical 
results that have come out of new re- 
search: the machinery, autos, etc. Many 
of the main features in the magazine are 
ordered from experts, while others are as- 
signed on the basis of queries which out- 
line the completed article, illustrations, 
captions, and text. Rates on features are 
tops in the field, but vary greatly because 
of the diversified material. Features usu- 
ally take from 4 to 6 printed pages, half 
illustrations and half text (1,500 to 2,000 
words). 

Short features and departmental ma- 
terial offer big opportunities to the free 
lancer, since the editors buy 100 or more 
each month. No queries are needed on 
these. 

One fictional piece is featured monthly. 
This is built around “Gus Wilson and the 
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Model Garage.” Plot ideas only are wanted. 
Describe some unusual car trouble you have 
had and how you fixed it. Use one to two 
pages of typing. $25 is paid for plots ac- 
cepted. 

For the department, “I’d Like To See 
Them Make,” submit your ideas on post- 
cards. (The editors supply pictures.) Pay 
is $5 for each idea accepted. Similarly, 
ideas alone are wanted for the department, 
“Hints from the Model Garage.” Ideas are 
also wanted on home repairs, automobile 
repairs, and new products. 

For the short features, illustrations are a 
“must.” Rough sketches, or sometimes pho- 
tographs, with about 100 words of explana- 
tion on each fill many pages in the back 
of the book. Study this section and the de- 
partments to see what is being used. Pay- 
ment runs from $5 to $25 on acceptance, 
with a payday every week. 

Howard Allaway, formerly an associate 
editor, has been appointed managing editor 
of Popular Science. Kendall Goodwyn has 
been added to the staff as associate editor. 
He was formerly editor of Popular Publica- 
tions’ Adventure Magazine. Popular Science 
is at 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

An abrupt editorial change has taken 
place at Macfadden Publications. Dave 
Dressler left Saga Magazine, which he has 
edited since its initial issue last August. 
Adie Suehsdorf, associate editor of This 
Week, has been appointed editor. We'll 
have a more complete report next month. 
Saga is at 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The Toby Press is working on a new 
magazine about crime in the United States, 
following plans suggested by the Kefauver 
investigations. The first issue will probably 
appear in the early fall. Jerry Tax has re- 
signed as editor of Parents’ Institute new 





Twenty-One to become editor of the new 
Toby Press book. There will be a full report 
next month on this magazine also. (17 East 
45th Street, N. Y. 17) 

Swagger, subtitled “Every Man’s 
Magazine,” is a new small-size semi-picture 
magazine which has appeared twice on the 
newsstands. Although it is tagged a bi- 
monthly publication, Arthur Kass, mana- 
ging editor, told me that no frequency of 
issue has been established. Plans are in the 
making for another number, however, and 
results on that issue will determine whether 
the magazine will go on a regular schedule. 

There is a large proportion of fairly 
sensational and heavily illustrated pieces 
in the current issue, together with consid- 
erable cheesecake art. No outside material 
will be wanted until further announce- 
ments. Swagger Publications, Inc., is in the 
Salmon Tower Building at 11 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
is going out of the reprint business, and the 
editor, Martin Mayer, has left and is now 
one of Enquirer’s editors. Reprints were 
published in Western Novel of the Month, 
Mystery Novel of the Month, etc. 

Fawcett Gold Medal Books, almost en- 
tirely originals, are doing very well and are 
being expanded, initial print orders on 
some of the titles going to 300,000 instead 
of the usual 200,000. There is no change 
in the royalty pattern; 1 cent per copy is 
paid on the first 200,000 printed and 1% 
cents on each additional copy. 


There are two major requirements for 
Gold Medal Books: they may be of any 
type, just so they provide exciting reading 
for a wide general audience; and they 
must be well written. If a manuscript is 
not in line with the usual types published 
here, it will be safer to query first before 
submission. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

William C. Lengel, editor-in-chief, has 
announced the appointment of Louis Col- 
lins as assistant editor of Gold Medal Books. 
Collins came from a similar position at 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Writers interested in stage plays will find 
Theatre Arts one of their best sources of 


study since each issue features the (complete 
text of a current Broadway show. Eddie 
Dowling, the well-known producer and 
actor, is now co-publisher with John 
MacArthur. Charles MacArthur, the play- 
wright, resigned as editor and has been 
succeeded by Eileen Tighe. Miss Tighe was 
formerly editor of Woman’s Day, and has 
been free lancing more recently. 

Because of the highly specialized and 
authoritative material required for Theatre 
Arts, Miss Tighe indicated that this is an 
assignment job completely. Both writers 
and their subject matter must have im- 
portance in the national field of the theater. 
The monthly is edited at 130 West 56th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

The American has made some editorial 
changes, reviving the position of managing 
editor with the appointment of Albert Per- 
kins. Perkins resigned recently from Mac- 
fadden’s Sport Magazine where he was 
executive editor. 

William J. Kelly has taken over the job 
of associate editor in charge of articles at 
American. He has been with Crowell-Collier 
for the past eight years. As yet there are no 
drastic changes in editorial requirements 
here. The Crowell-Collier publications are 
located in their own building at 640 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

Esquire has not replaced Donald Cor- 
mack, who resigned because of ill health. 
Kenneth White, who has been associate 
editor in charge of fiction, is now the man 
to consult on both fiction and articles. Re- 
quirements remain the same, broad in 
scope, and specific on only one count: 
material must be of genuine interest to men. 
Fiction may be off-beat, unusual, or out of 
the ordinary, for the editors are glad to 
see a non-formula story. Only the boy- 
meets-girl formula story is tabu. The most 
important requirement at Esquire is good 
writing. 

Fiction lengths most in demand are the 
short-short of 1200 to 1500 words and the 
regular short up to 4,000 or even 5,000 
words. Articles vary from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. Unless a writer has an established 
reputation, the editors prefer to see the 
finished manuscript rather than an outline. 
In no other way can they judge the style 
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of a new contributor. Rates of payment are 
good here, but vary considerably. 

Esquire is building up slowly but surely. 
For the six-month period ending December, 
1950, it reached an all-time high in net 
paid circulation of 795,000 copies a month. 
Editorial offices are at 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 22. 

At Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17, Sterling Lord has been 
appointed editor of the new Twenty-One. 
He was formerly associate editor on Faw- 
cett’s True, and is replacing Jerry Tax who 
went over to the Toby Press. 

The new “Purse-size Magazine for the 
Modern Girl,” Compact ( Parents’ Institute) 
has appeared, looking smart, convenient 
and full of interesting reading matter. It 
runs to 130 pages, sells for 25 cents, and 
should take well with girls in their older 
teens. Compact will be published bi-monthly 
“until it proves itself.” 

Editor Claire Glass says she is looking 
for general pieces to interest girls of 15 
to 19 years. These include personality sto- 
ries on young people, either male or female 
but not necessarily teen-agers, who would 
appeal to her readers. Self-help pieces will 
be one of her chief needs right along, as 
service is the keynote of Compact. This is 
the only service magazine for the teen-ager. 
The articles and service pieces average 
2,000 words in length. They must say some- 
thing, should present fresh ideas, and should 
be written in a fresh and peppy style. 

Fiction must be of high quality but not 
“slick” in style. Young people are best as 
central characters, and plots should be tied 
in with problems young people meet in 
school, at home, or socially. Lengths include 
short-shorts, vignettes, and regular shorts 
of 3,000 to 3,500 words. A condensed novel 
will be used frequently, but this is a reprint. 
Payment for acceptable material runs about 
10 cents a word, on acceptance.. The ad- 
dress: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Children’s Digest, also published by Par- 
ents’ Institute, has been entirely reprint, but 
now is opening its editorial door a crack. 
Harold Schwartz, who edits this monthly, 
tells me that he can use occasional fillers 
such as puzzles or games, and also a few 
short articles of about 500 words on any 
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subject of special interest to children. The 
age-range is 5 to 12 years. Study the maga- 
zine to see what is wanted. Payment here is 
3 cents a word, with a minimum of $25, 
on acceptance. Address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. 

Doubleday & Company, which hasn't 
had a magazine on its diversified list of 
projects since it sold The American Home 
years ago, has taken on a magazine again. 


It bought The Home Garden a few weeks © 


ago, and has established editorial offices 
for it at 575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 
F. F. Rockwell, its former publisher and 
editor, will continue to edit under the new 
regime. (The former office was at 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue.) 

The magazine has always been largely 
staff written, or had its feature material 
assigned to experts, and this policy will 
continue. There is, however, a continuing 
market for shorter material received from 
writer-gardener enthusiasts. Any phase of 
gardening may be covered, but personal 
experience pieces are preferred. And good 


clear photographic illustrations will be wel- © 
come. Lengths include short fillers, as well © 


as feature-types up to 1,000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance, at 2 to 3 cents a word. 
Ralph Bailey, executive editor, usually gets 
the manuscripts. Doubleday has a large 
line of garden books. 

Popular Publications has decided that its 
change-over of a dozen magazines into the 
neat-looking smaller size was a non-profit- 
able experiment. The small size didn’t sell 
well on the newsstand although the amount 
of reprint material also may have affected 
sales. With the September datelines, Popular 
Publications’ fiction magazines will be back 
in the familiar pulp format. The amount 
of reprint material has been greatly de- 
creased in all the books. 

But the line-up has been tightened to 25 
titles. (This figure does not include Argosy, 
which belongs in the slick class and con- 
tinues to build up circulation.) Twelve of 
the weaker books have been dropped from 
the Popular list, and editorial assignments 
have been shifted in many cases. There is 
no great change in editorial requirements. 


All the books are bi-monthlies, at 25 cents, © 


with the single exception of Railroad. This 
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magazine is 35 cents, and continues as a 
monthly under the editorship of Henry 
Comstock. 

Eijler Jakobsson has taken over the 
editorial duties on Adventure; Kendall 
Goodwyn was formerly editor here. The 
magazine continues to use—and receives— 
considerable period stuff. But the real need 
now is for good contemporary stories to 
balance the contents. Any far-off place with 
glamor and colorful setting will do, but 
be sure you describe contemporary condi- 
tions; too many readers are well-travelled 
these days. Make use of modern means of 
communication, whether sea, air, or land. 
Any length up to 10,000 words will find 
the market open. Stories run as high as 
20,000 words, but there is less demand for 
these longer lengths. Payment is 2 cents a 
word and up, on acceptance. This maza- 
zine is stocked on period fact stuff. (205 
East 42nd Street. 

Editor Jakobsson is editing only one other 




















book now, Sports Novels. Requirements 
continue as before: spectator sports stories 
which should be resolved through action 
on the field and which should feature sports 
problems primarily, although there may be 
other ramifications, psychological angles, 
etc. This market is most open to shorts up 
to 5,000 words and novelettes to 13,000. 
The editor can use short fact features with 
a top length of 2,000 words. He also has 
a steady market for shorter material of 300 
to 500 words. Payment here is 1 cent and 
up, on acceptance. 

The love pulps seem to be doing reason- 
ably well here, and offer a continuing open 
market. Peggy Graves and Louise Hauser 
are each editing the same thee books with 
no important changes. Miss Graves did 
write to some confession-story writers ask- 
ing to see copy, but she does not want un- 
solicited material of this type, nor is the 
company considering a new magazine in 
that field. 









































Harry Widmer continues editing Range- 
land Love Stories and Rangeland Ro- 
mances. He wants love stories with a West- 
ern background of any period in the Old 
Days. These must be told from the girl’s 
viewpoint. Lengths include shorts of 3,000 
to 5,000 words and novelettes of 8,000 to 
10,000. 

Big Book Western has been turned over 
to Harry Widmer, but he is making no 
changes in policy. Best lengths now are 
shorts of 2,500 to 5,000 words; novelettes 
up to 10,000. 

15 Western Tales is another new title for 
Widmer. Emphasis is on the Old West as 
before, with good characterization wanted. 
The most open length is 2,500 to 5,000 
words. 

15 Sports Stories has been added to Harry 
Widmer’s list, with no change of require- 
ments. He also edits 10 Story Western, 
Dime Detective, and Max Brand’s Western. 
The latter, once all reprint, now features 
a single Max Brand story, but most of the 
book is made up of original material in 
lengths of 3,000 to 5,000 words for shorts 
and about 10,000 words for novelettes. The 
old frontier days are featured here. Woman 
interest is welcome, but not essential. A 
total of 8 magazines are under the super- 
vision of Harry Widmer. Payment is a cent 
a word and up, on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The remaining 8 Popular pulps are 
edited under the supervision of Mike Til- 
den. Mary Gnaedinger handles Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries, Love Novels, and .44 
Western. Everett Ortner is editor of Dime 
Western, Star Western, New Western, De- 
tective Tales, and New Detective. 


New Detective is wide open for shorts up 
to 5,000 words. So is Detective Tales. Man- 
uscripts are read for both books (though 
not for detective magazines under other 
editors in this company). Tension and sus- 
pense are definite “musts” here. Characteri- 
zation, too, should be stressed. 


The four Westerns are wide open for 
shorts to 5,000 words. The Western market, 
which weakened for a while, seems to be 
opening up again. Mike Tilden is looking 
for writers who are potentially smooth- 
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paper writers, that is, who are interested 
in sound characterization and simple and 
convincing motivation as well as in an ex- 
citing story. 

Love Novels is very much in the market, 
and Editor Tilden has taken his first contact 
with love stories in a seriously enthusiastic 
vein. Westerns and detectives are an old 
story to him, but love—! Stories for Love 
Novels should appeal to readers from the 
late teens through the mid-twenties, to 
people who seek escape from humdrum lives 
and dull environments. Characters must be 
very real, likeable, and sufficiently human 
and warm so that readers care what happens 
to them. Most stories are told from the girl’s 
viewpoint, though a well-written romance 
from the man’s viewpoint would be wel- 
come, especially in the shorter lengths. 

As to backgrounds, the editors are in- 
clined to favor the glamorous, big-city 
settings (U. S. A.) or well-to-do suburbs; 
also resorts. Farms, remote small towns, 
rooming houses, etc. are acceptable if the 
writer makes them pleasant places. 

Smart career girls and those in glamorous 


jobs make good lead characters. Try for B. 


the less frequently used types of jobs, 
although such fields as advertising, the 
theater, radio, television, real-estate, decor- 
ating, etc., offer possibilities. Sophisticated 
characters and background are a good bet 
right now because the editor says he is 
“up to here in gingham and buttermilk”! 

Above all, no matter what details about 
backgrounds you want to bring in, don't 
forget that the editor uses love stories in 
Love Novels. There must be strong love 


























er 


conflict. It’s the old triangle in one form F 


or another which makes a good love story. 7 


And be sure that human opposition is in- 
volved: the heroine’s 


enough of a basic conflict. The editor does 
not care for heroines or heroes who get into 
troubles any sane person would know 
enough to avoid. Make the lead characters 
bright and interesting and fun to read 
about. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent 
a word and up. Send your manuscripts to 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The set-up on the fiction magazines of | 


the Thrilling Group has undergone con- 
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Maybe You Too Can 


Increase 
Your Income 


Free Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Saiable Material 











Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems. It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company. Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 





“I have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 


“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyer, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 


“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 


Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your 
imstructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
tine Benion, Milton, Pa. 








“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement” 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. The 
success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 
a been due to the helpful supervision 
and encouragement received from 
the Palmer Staff.”—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth N. Halbrunt, Knoxville, Tenn. (Note: Mrs. 
Halburnt has since written us about some worth- 
while work she has done as Publicity Director for 
a local organization.) 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 

Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 

You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
detais of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stim- 
ulating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 





Authorship, Since 1917 | APRroved 
Members, National Veterans 
Home Study Council 











Solable 
Stories 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-71 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 
<REE 1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-71 
Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
MIs. 0 «0.1 e eee eee eee cette eee rete een eee ee eee ees 






















































































siderable change as far as active titles and 
assignments to editors are concerned. Fanny 
Ellsworth, who has been upped to managing 
editor of the entire group, tells me that 
there have been no changes in the length 
or kind of story desired by eack magazine. 
If you have queries or manuscripts, address 
the individual magazine and editor. 

Sam Merwin, Jr., left the company on 
June 15th, and Edmund Collier is no longer 
there. Their magazines have been redistrib- 
uted among the other editors. Most of the 
editors now have an assorted group of titles. 
This seems to keep them more interested, 
and gives greater variety of viewpoint to 
magazines within each field. There are 30 
active pulp-fiction titles, divided thus: 

Fanny Ellsworth edits Ranch Romances 
and Thrilling Ranch Stories. Morris Odgen 
Jones edits four books: 5-Western Novels, 
Range Riders Western, Thrilling Western, 
West. Samuel Mines has five: Fantastic 
Story Magazine, Startling Stories, Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Giant Western, Texas Ran- 
gers. Alexander Samalman also has five: 
Exciting Love, Popular Love, Thrilling 
Love, Phantom Detective, and Thrilling 
Detective. 

James B. Hendryx, Jr. is editing eight 
books, including all the sports books: Excit- 
ing —, Popular —, and Thrilling Baseball, 
Exciting —, Popular —, and Thrilling Foot- 
ball, 5-Sports Classics, and Rio Kid Western. 
David X. Manners handles 5-Detective 
Novels, Popular Detective, Triple Detective, 
Exciting Western, Masked Rider Western, 
and Popular Western. 





Writer’s Cramp 


A writer’s friends encourage him 
And say he writes so well. 

They cannot understand a fate © 
Which doesn’t let him sell. 

And then he starts to click. His fate 
Is still misunderstood. 

He must have a pull somewhere, they say— 

His writing’s not that good. 


Irene Warsaw 












All of the books use some original mate- 
rial, at least in short lengths, though some 
books continue to use reprints of long 
stories. The titles missing from this list are 
out of the market at present. 


The Thrilling Group also includes four 
crossword puzzle books, edited by Marcus § 


A. Goldsmith. If you want to sell here, 
send Goldsmith samples of your work. Pay- 


ment varies, from $5 up. Many puzzles are 
bought from “shut-ins” but the general free FF 
lancer is also welcome. Some puzzles of & 


various sorts are also used in Ranch Ro- 
mances and the detective books. 

Everyday Astrology buys some material, 
but from people with very specialized 
knowledge. Submit queries to the editor, 


Ellen R. McKeon. Material for all maga- e 
zines of the Thrilling group should be ad- i 


dressed to 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Redbook surprised everyone by announc- 
ing that with the August issue its newsstand 
price would jump to 35 cents. The Canadian 
edition went up to 35 cents last October, 


and it is reported that there has been no | 


great reduction in the number of sales. How 
many other magazines will follow with a 
price jump? 


Vue, which features picture stories, goes 7 


to monthly publication with its September 
issue, out in July. The address: 345 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Correction: the statement in the April 
“Market Letter” that Simplicity Pattern 
Book is changing its title to Simplicity 
Magazine was incorrect. The original title 
is still being used. 


The smaller book publishers are finding 7 


safety in numbers, through consolidations. 
A few months ago we reported on the 
merger of Creative Age Press with Farrar, 
Straus & Young. Recently Allyn & Bacon 
of Boston consolidated with Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., of 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Now 
there is a third consolidation. A. S. Barnes 


& Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, publisher 
of sports and recreation books and one of 7 
the oldest book publishers in the country | 


(founded in 1837), was purchased by Rine- 
hart & Company, 232 Madison Avenue. 


The two companies will continue to operate / 


under their separate names, but sales activi- 
ties are being combined. 
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V's Hard Werk Sat.... 


URE it takes months or years 

of effort to write a book and 
the competition is keen but if the 
stakes weren’t so high you wouldn’t 
have to work so hard. Every first 
novel (or book of non-fiction ) 
doesn’t hit the Book-Of-The-Month 
Club, earn a million in Hollywood 
or go into many foreign editions. 
We all know about books such as 
GONE WITH THE WIND, 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, 
and A TREE GROWS IN 
BROOKLYN, but the average 
first book sale earns not only money 
for the writer but interested edi- 
torial consideration of future work. 
Every effort should be made to 
place that first book! 


You can find out if your script is 
potential sales material by sending 
it to me. Within ten days you'll 
receive a frank appraisal. If the 
script is ready for marketing I'll 
submit it at once to editors. If I 





believe the manu- 
script will not sell 
I'll send it back 
and tell you so. If 
it is basically good 
but has flaws which hold it back 
from marketing, I'll apply my first 
hand knowledge of editorial de- 
mands and suggest the best method 
of handling the necessary revisions. 
On completion of any work I'll take 
over marketing on the same basis 
as with my professional writers. 
Send your book today — market 
appraisal charge $5. 





REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elimi- 
nating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and your 
particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines). $3 minimum 
per poem. Books of poetry, reading and market 
appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, $1 per 1,000 words 
or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Reading and 


Criticism fee always refunded on sale of ms. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees 
but please write full details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, vy ss 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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By Lee Otis 


THE MAN WHO created Lights Out as a 
radio series 16 years ago is back with the 
program—this time in the new medium 
of television. Wyllis Cooper, who originated 
the long-running radio mystery series on 
NBC in 1935, is writing one script a month 
for the TV series seen Monday nights on 
NBC.-TV. 

Since he has worked both in motion pic- 
tures and in television—most recently as 
writer-director of the Stage 13 TV series— 
Cooper knew before he sat down to write 
his first Lights Out television script what 
some of his problems were going to be. 
“Inhibitions,” he says. “Television has even 
more inhibitions and restrictions than radio. 
Some of my old Lights Out radio scripts 
were pretty rough. People would write in 
and say, ‘Make ’em bloody,’ and we did. 
You just can’t show that kind of violence 
on television.” Cooper gives as an example 
the following scene in a Lights Out radio 
script: a man’s hand is placed on an anvil 
and crushed with a hammer. “Obviously,” 
he says, “that scene is out for television.” 

The fact that you have to show every- 
thing on TV eliminates other types of situ- 
ations that are good on radio. For instance, 
Cooper wrote a Lights Out radio script in 
which at the climax a girl disappeared into 
thin air in the presence of two other people. 
“On the radio, the conversation between 
the onlookers made it quite clear to the 
listener what had happened,” Cooper points 
out. “In television, there was no way to 


show that girl disappearing. We had to fall 
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back on symbolism and work into the story 
a statuette which looked like the girl. Just 
before the girl was to vanish, she left the 
room, and a moment later the statuette was 
shattered.” 

Some scenes have to be changed for TV 
because of difficulty in showing the proper 
setting. “In radio, you can place your story 
anywhere,” Cooper says. “The listener's 
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imagination will provide the scenery. We | 


had a radio scene where two men fishing | 
from a boat find the body of a woman float- | 


ing on the water. But in a television studio, 
all you could do is put your men in a prop 
boat and splash some water around. And 
the boat would look just like a prop boat. 
So I changed the entire setting for TV. I 
made the two men archeologists in Mexico 
and had them find the body in a cave.” 

Finally, according to Cooper, a writer 
can get much less into a half-hour televi- 
sion drama than into a radio program of 
the same length. In adapting some of his 
old radio stories to TV, he had to go back 
to the basic story idea and rewrite it com- 
pletely, simplifying the story line and cut- 
ting out scenes. “I doubt that a single 


line of dialogue from a radio script remains © 


in a TV version,” he says. 

Cooper has some very definite ideas— 
put into practice when he directs a TV 
dramatic program—on how television can 
capitalize on the imagination of the audi- 
ence. “The less scenery, the better,” he be- 
lieves. “Too often, sets are cluttered and 
the viewer’s attention is distracted from the 
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story. If there’s no scenery, the viewer 
imagines the setting to be what you tell 
him it is. 

“A priest walking by suggests a cathedral. 
Two people in the dark, with water drip- 
ping nearby, are at the bottom of a well. 
If the:;yfiewer sees a man in a chair being 
questidled by what is obviously a prosecut- 
ing attorney, he knows the scene is a court- 
room. You can suggest a beach with a 
couple of rotten pilings and the sound of 
surf. If a door slams, the viewer knows a 
character has left the room; he doesn’t 
have to see him go through a door.” 

Cooper—a creator of scenes of violence 
in radio drama—is against the demand of 
many TV crime show producers and di- 
rectors that violence be shown on the 
screen. It’s the imagination factor again: 
“You hear a scream, a blow, then you see 
a boot-jack thrown on the floor, and you 
know exactly what happened—it’s more 
effective than if you had seen it happen,” 
he says. 

Like many others, Cooper thinks the 
future of TV drama lies in the use of film. 





“We are now denied the full use of edit- 
ing,” he says. “All editing must be done 
beforehand in the script, and TV drama 
suffers because shows must be shot on a 
one-take basis. The answer is film.” 

Not for Publication, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 7:45-8:00 p. m. EDT, Dumont TV 
Network. Producer: Roger Gerry. Di- 
rector: Dick Sandwick. Script Editor: 
Charles Mann, Dumont Television Net- 
work, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
mM. ¥. 

The free lance market for TV scripts 15 
minutes in length was virtually non-existent 
until Dumont came along with this twice- 
a-week show over its New York station 
WABD and its Washington outlet WTTG. 
Because of the special format, Script Editor 
Charles Mann prefers to see outlines first. 
An okay on an outline is not a promise to 
buy a finished script, however; all scripts 
are done on speculation unless Mann knows 
the writer and has worked with him be- 
fore. The show is sustaining and the fee is 
$100 per 15-minute script. Mann usually 
reports within two weeks. 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my “name” writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





New York City 








































































CONFESSION WRITERS 


BEGINNERS: Break into this wide-open, well- 

® paying field. Individual coaching. by 
the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY 
has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 words to 
5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





MS TYPED AND TAILORED 


immediately on quality bond with carbon, extra first 
and last pages, and corrections in spelling, grammar, 


punctuation. 
50c per 1,000 words 
MARION LOW 








Omahe 3, Nebr. 





FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them ga:n recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441 TRafalgar 9-9177 


1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 





Important 
‘lo Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Not for Publication is a family program 
using human interest stories—with a gim- 
mick. The gimmick involves a reporter, 
who is a running character in the program. 
He opens and closes each show and must 
be involved in at least one small incident 
to explain how he came to know the story. 
The title of the program comes from the 











fact that the reporter decides to withold § 
from publication some fact or some part of § 


the story which, if published, might hurt 
someone. 

“Because this is a family program, we 
use no crime—no murder or suicide, un- 
less it preceded the opening of the story,” 
says Mann. There must be no more than 
three characters, in addition to the re- 
porter. Program uses no sets, only props 
and lighting. Running time: 13 minutes 
including reporter's opening and closing. 
Outlines should be submitted to Charles 
Mann, Dumont Television Network, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

* * * 

The $2,000 first prize in the annual Dr. 
Christian contest went to Fred McWhorter 
of Kansas City, Mo., for his radio play, 
“The Homecoming.” The prize-winning 
script was presented over CBS on May 23. 
McWhorter, an insurance claim supervisor, 
has written verse and juvenile fiction but 
this is his first radio script. 

The three $500 prizes went to Mrs. Ruth 
Woodman of Rye, New York, a profes- 
sional radio writer, for her script, “The 
Last Flag,” Mrs. E. W. Field of Van Nuys, 
Calif., for “Box Tops Unlimited,” and Hilda 


Withrow of New York City for her script, | 


“Mr. Know-How.” Miss Withrow has en- 
tered scripts in seven Dr. Christian con- 
tests; this is her first win. 
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Past winners are eligible to compete in 


the Dr. Christian contests. Six previous 
prize-winners came away with awards 
again this year. Last year’s first prize-win- 
ner, Theodosia La Barbera of Miami, Fla., 


won $350 for a script titled “The Sins of | 


9 


the Parents. 
Rose Claire Huth of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who won for the third year in a row; Mrs. 
Bessie Sage Neill of Boston, Mass., who 
won prizes in 1944 and 1945; Rod Serling 
of Cincinnati, O., Duane Davis of Colum- 


Other repeaters were Mrs. © 
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bus, Ohio, and Herbert Hain of Los An- 
geles, Calif., all winners once before. 
* * *% 


There’s been a change in the set-up for 
Cameo Theater, which has returned to 
NBC-TV for a summer run. When we 
reported on this show two months ago, it 
was to be produced for NBC by an outside 
firm, Pat O’Connor Associates, which had 
begun to read scripts. But now Cameo 
Theater is back at NBC, where Albert Mc- 
Cleery will again produce. Scripts that were 
submitted to Pat O’Connor Associates for 
the show will be returned to their authors, 
unless they are considered suitable for some 
other program produced by the organiza- 
tion. 

Meantime, NBC-TV has spotted Cameo 
Theater on its interconnggted network on 
Mondays, 8:00-8:30 p. ms, EDT, to run 
through the summer and perhaps longer. 
Harry W. Junkin, who wrote and directed 
many scripts for Radio City Playhouse on 
the NBC radio network, has been assigned 
to the program as regular script writer. 

While this move closes Cameo Theater 
as a free lance market, McCleery is pro- 
ducing another dramatic show using the 
same theater-in-the-round style and the 
same type of story. This series is intended 
as a summer replacement for Fireside 
Theater in the Tuesday, 9:00-9:30 p. m., 
EDT, spot. Stories with strong emotional 
interplay are wanted because they are ideal 
for the arena-type play. Since there are no 
sets, the story can move about at will, but 
the number of characters should be kept 
down, the story line should be simple, and 
sub-plots should be avoided. The new pro- 
gram is wide open as to type of story. Scripts 
should be sent to Albert McCleery, Room 
758, National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and must 
be accompanied by a signed release. 


Another TV market re-opens at NBC 
with the return of The Clock for a 13- 
week summer run. It will be seen Fridays, 
8:30-9:00 p. m., EDT. Philip Minis is 
again story editor and scripts should be sent 
to him at NBC. A signed release is re- 
quired here, too; the forms can be obtained 
by writing Minis or McCleery. 





WRITERS! 


Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing center, have been 
praised for 16 years. 





To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words—and add 75c more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 


dropped after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 











MONEY!!! 


Television Stations pay BIG MONEY 
for T-V play scripts! 
Have you seen one? 


LET US SEND YOU A 50-PAGE 
PROFESSIONAL T-V SCRIPT 


which you can use as a modell 


WE WILL ALSO SEND 


T-V writing pointers and a big market 
list, including top T-V Stations in the 
U.S. 
Clip coupon NOW and mail 
with Five Dollars. 








TELEFACTS 

Box 1155 

Studio City, California 

Enclosed find $5. Send me your T-V script and 
market list. 




















































































The ideal script for The Clock would be 
drama, rather than a melodrama, with 
thoroughly conceived characters faced with 
a human problem leading to an emotional 
crisis, with or without violent action—no 
murder. What The Clock will probably 
use is off-beat melodrama, but not crime, 
detection or mystery, with reasonably 
credible characters well motivated. A voice 
representing The Clock sets the scene at the 
begining, makes transitions and closes the 
show. So all story situations should have 
an element of time in them. Scripts should 
run 23 minutes, in two acts. Fee is $400 
and Minis tries to report within two weeks. 

On the radio side, new activity at NBC 
has meant staff jobs for several new writers, 
but nothing for free lancers. NBC has dis- 
covered that women make up 55 per cent of 
its Saturday morning audience, so it has 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 





writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd, Hollywood 28, California 





MISSOURI TYPIST 


10 Years’ Experience 


College Journalism and English background. Will give 
rapid, very neat s ice = > Minor editing, 
mailed flat, white carbon, bond, free first and last 
pages. 50c per 1000 words Ay mailing costs. 


MARIE'S TYPING SERVICE 
Post Office Box 5 Columbia, Mo, 





YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by lea nding d ded by editors of 

national magazine: used by thousands of successful writers. 

Let the PLO GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic pilots 

Li she sto t: s now in demand. Write what the editors 
Get share of — editors’ checks. 

for" was descriptive literatu 

‘ a SLOAN—Rep. for, THE GAGNON COMPANY 
- Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If =. are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short —_ a, Scholarly Work 
Poetry, ee learn how we can 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Boo! 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 Ang 
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filled the 11 a. m. to noon period with two 
new dramatic programs, My Secret Love 
and Hollywood Love Story, the latter ina 
tie-up with Photoplay Magazine. The net- 
work is shopping around for a third show 
aimed at the ladies to be spotted earlier on 
Saturday morning. All these shows are being 
written on staff or assignment, as are NBC’s 
other new summer dramas: 


paper story, scripted by Larry Marcus; Mr. 
Moto, based on John P. Marquand’s Japa- 
nese detective; The Amazing Mr. Malone, 
written by Gene Gwang and based on 
Craig Rice’s Malone novels; and You Can’t 
Take It With You, a radio series adapted 
from the Kaufman and Hart play by script- 
ters Jack Rubin and Jameson Brewer. 
While NBC is wooing feminine listeners 
on Saturdays, the Monday-through-Friday 
daytime serials have been nose-diving in the 
ratings and two of the longest-running 
shows in the soap opera field got the axe 
from their NBC sponsor—Portia Faces Life 


and Elaine Carrington’s When a Girl & 


Marries. 

The long-running Frank and Anne Hum- 
mert mystery shows Mystery Theater and 
Mr. Chameleon also lost their sponsor and 
have faded off CBS. 

* * * 

Radio Row has been in a dither through 
the late spring and early summer. First 
came the rate cuts for radio network time, 
spearheaded by CBS and followed by the 
other networks to meet the inroads of tele- 
vision. Next came the merger of the 
American Broadcasting Co. with United 
Paramount Theaters—first invasion of the 


radio and TV medium on a network level 


by motion picture interests. The Supreme 
Court decision giving CBS the okay to go 
ahead on a commercial basis with the con- 
troversial CBS system of color television 
followed almost immediately. 

Of the three developments, the ABC- 
Paramount Theater merger seems most 
likely to affect writers. Now that the ice 
has been broken, it’s almost certain that 
other motion picture interests will move 
into the medium. In fact, there are already 
rumors of merger talks between other net- 


the revived 4 
NBC Theater, with Eva Le Gallienne as & 
mistress of ceremonies; Nightbeat, a news- & 
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works and movie companies. There is 
bound to be increased emphasis on Holly- 
wood in future ABC programming—both 
radio and TV—especially when the direct 
Hollywood-New York TV circuit becomes 
available late this year. Will the movie 
scripter become the writer of the hour? No 
one knows. 
News of Radio and TV Writers 
Katherine Laure, whose TV script, 
“Quonset Town,” won a prize in the Ameri- 
can National Theater-Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance competition, has a new television 
family comedy series, Calling All Carrs, set 
for production in Philadelphia in the fall. 
Lights Out revived the supernatural 
thriller, “The Martian Eye,” on June 4. 
Adapted by George Lefferts from a story by 
Henry Kuttner, it was first presented on 
Lights Out in October, 1959. 
Anne Howard Bailey had two scripts in 
a row on Armstrong’s Circle Theater. 
Maurice Zimm had two radio scripts on 
CBS’s Hollywood Star Playhouse in a three- 





























week period, hitting the show May 28 and 
again June 11. 

John Michael Hayes, scripter of CBS’s 
Alias Jane Doe and frequently represented 
on Suspense, is working on an original 
screenplay, The Red Ball Express, for 
Universal-International. a 

Morton Wishengrad did a Cavalcade of 
America script based on the book, Militant 
Angel, by Harriet Berger Koch. 

Phil Rapp’s domestic comedy series, The 
Bickersons, which has had a featured slot 
on numerous radio variety shows and later 
on TV, now has a Tuesday evening CBS 
spot of its own in a half-hour format. 

Max Wilk’s original, “The Fast Dollar,” 
was seen on Philco Television Playhouse 
over NBC-TV June 10. 

The television version of Amos ’n’ Andy, 
which got under way on CBS-TV June 28, 
is being written by Joseph Connelly, Robert 
Mosher, and Robert Ross, who also script 
the radio series. 





1s a salesman, we are critics! 





360 North Michigan Avenue 





_Our Senior Associate, FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN, has sold every novel he has ever 
written. His Twenty-First book, AIR MISSION RED, published in April, is, as usual, getting 
good reviews, The Retail Bookseller says, “.. . a 

Mr. Litten has coached many a novelist of distinction to success. PHYLLIS WHITNEY, 
author of prize winning “Willow Hill,” and nine other novels, says, 
very great ... I’m grateful for the times you pulled me out of snarls.” 


IS YOUR NOVEL GIVING TROUBLE? 


Then consult FREDERIC LITTEN and his ASSOCIATES, five of whom had novels 
published in 1950, and who sold short stories in every field—SLICKS to PULPS. Our RATES 
for Criticism: Novel—$25.00 up to 25,000 words, 50c per 1000 words thereafter; Short Story 
—$5.00 for 5,000 words or less, $1.00 per 1000 thereafter; Short Short (less than 2,000 
words )—$3.00; Feature Article—$1.00 per 1,000, minimum charge $2.00. 


WE HELP YOU WRITE — AND SELL IT! 


Our AGENT-ASSOCIATE in New York will handle your Novel or Story WITHOUT 
READING FEE on 10% Commission, when we tell him it is ready for the market. An agent 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


reader is held in breathless fascination. . . . 


. my debt to you is 





Chicago 1, Illinois 
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By Hal Goldberg 


Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo, 
edited by Goldin, O’Leary and Lipsius. 
Twayne Publishers, Inc. 1950. $5. 

A Dictionary of the Underworld, by Eric 
Partridge. The Macmillan Company. 
1950. $9. 

At the “booby-hatch” (police station) 
three suspects were waiting their turns 
“through the mill” (police examination). 
A “gumfoot” (policeman) had pinched 
them as they were running from a smashed 
jewelry store window, loaded with a bag 
of “rocks” (jewelry). 

One of the suspects, studious in appear- 
ance, busily jotted down words each time 
someone spoke. Called into the next room 
for questioning and asked to explain what 
he was doing with the jewels, the studious- 
looking suspect waved his notebook: “I’m 
a writer. I went along to get some realistic 
dialogue for a story.” 

Writers lacking such direct contact with 
crime can take solace in the book Diction- 
ary of American Underworld Lingo—and 
live longer. But there’s danger in this ap- 
proach, also. Biggest pitfall is overuse and 
misuse of underworld phraseology. As the 
introduction to the book warns, “. . . the 
‘lingo’ is not used indiscriminately upon all 
occasions. Primarily, it serves one of two 
purposes: to conceal one’s intentions from 
a potential victim, or to impress an audi- 
ence with one’s own criminal sophistica- 
tion.” 

The editors, two of them long-term con- 
victs and the third a prison chaplain, with 
a board of 15 other convicts whose “qualifi- 
cations were born of years of criminal ac- 
tivity,” claim that this book is the first 
of its kind compiled by persons having 
direct contact with underworld activity. 
The entire manuscript was written within 
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the walls of one of the country’s major 
prisons. 

Especially helpful to the writer is the fact 
that the book contains an English-Under- § 
world cross-index. By looking up the Eng. 
lish “above-world” term, the underworld § 
equivalent can be found. 

Less suitable for writers of modern Amer- 
ican crime stories is the lengthy, more 
erudite A Dictionary of the Underworld. 
Compiled by a scholar of word usage and 
origins (with degrees after his name in- 
stead of prison records), this book is ad- § 
mittedly not up-to-date and stresses English 7 
rather than American underworld lingo. 
Major drawback to the book’s use, however, | : 
is the omission of a cross-index listing Eng. fl 
lish-to-Underworld terms. 

Even in the underworld, the writer has 
a tough time. This dictionary explains that 
the expression “writer of sad, short stories” 
refers to “Forgers, called paperhangers, 
(who) comprise a large part of the prison 
population.” 

Incidentally, books of this sort were com- 
piled as far back as the 15th Century— 
somewhat before the Kefauver Committee 
discovered crime. 































Just Kibitzing 

Knox Burger, Collier’s fiction editor, bats 
the ball around in his introduction to) 
Collier’s Best, a collection of 19 stories se- § 
lected from the magazine over the past 
couple of years. Six of the writers included | 


in this book had their first stories published E nn 


in Colliers. “We have no mandate to pro- 
cure fiction which adheres to a particular 7 
formula,” Burger writes. Yet, “about half & 
are love stories,” and ‘ ‘particularly contro- | 
versial stories are submitted to the editor 7 
of the magazine for decision.” 
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/ CHRISTMAS 


will your book be published? 


Christmas may seem distant in July but in the publishing 


major 

; world books are now being designed and printed for sale in 
e fact that exceptionally active book buying period. If you want to 
Inder- have your book published and on sale this December, write 
Eng. & iiamediately as there are still a few openings (especially for 
world novels, verse and more specialized subjects) on our varied 
Amer Christmas list. If contractual arrangements are completed 
ill prior to September first, you have our guarantee that your 
wae book will benefit by our streamlined scheduling and expert 
. a staff handling—it will be on sale before Christmas. 


PAGEANT PRESS is the only firm able to make this offer. 


ie in- 
is ad- 





As writers and readers the world over are aware, 


nglish | PAGEANT PRESS books are of outstanding merit—our 





_— B designers and typographers aptly capture the theme of your 
Eng. FE book and the jacket rendition is both beautiful and ap- 
7 propriate. An energetic sales and promotion staff cover 
chal bookstores, newspapers, radio and television networks in 48 
: that states as well as abroad. 
ores” If you believe your book has merit and would interest 
§crs, readers we would like to read it. Our exceedingly high 
see: royalty (about four times contract recommendations of the 
oui Author’s League of America) makes it possible for you to 
ry recover the low subsidy required on the first edition only 
sittee Ie and even to make a profit on the sale of often as few as 


seven hundred copies. All subsequent editions are paid for by 
PAGEANT PRESS but you continue to receive an increased 








royalty. 

bats Give your book the chance it deserves to attract readers 
n tog and reviewers. Especially, if you are interested in pre- 
3 & 4 Christmas publication, write today for a copy of free booklet 
a eA W-7 which will give additional details of this publishing offer. 
aed | 

shed 

pro- 


=| PAGEANT PRESS 


\tro- | 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 















writer's 


Religious Magazines 


The Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Melvin Arnold, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want political, social and religious articles 
from a liberal point of view. No fiction, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 2 or 3 weeks. No 
payment.” 


Picture Magazines 


Modern Man, 542 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. C. G. Fuller, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a man’s 
picture magazine and stories submitted to it must 
be largely pictorial. We recommend writers query 
us before submitting material. We want oc- 
casional true adventure stories, coverage of un- 
usual hobbies and sports. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word minimum for articles and 
$5.00 for photographs.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


Florida Opportunity Bulletin, P. O. Box 539, 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. Arthur N. Economou, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly. “This publication 
serves as a working guide for thousands of per- 
sons actively interested in establishing in the 
Sunshine State. We are in the market for short 
articles and filler material up to 1000 words, 
featuring success stories of Florida men 
and women. Articles on unusual and successful 
Florida businesses and enterprises are also 
needed. Sharp, clear photos should accompany 
the article, if possible. We also use authoritative 
articles dealing with specific businesses, profes- 
sions, trades, etc., in Florida. These articles, up 
to 2500 words, should show the opportunities 
that exist in a particular field, how to get 
started, capital required, etc. We prefer that 
Florida writers query on this type material be- 
fore submitting. We are also interested in ap- 
pointing correspondents in the larger Florida 
cities to report on employment, business, trade 
and real estate developments in their area. Pay- 
ment at present is Yc a word; no payment for 
photos.” 
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QUOTE Magazine, P. O. Box 611, Indianap- 
olis 6, Ind. Lucy Hittle Jackson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $6.00 a year. “We are continually in 
the market for filler material, 200 words maxi- 
mum length. Original humor, personal anecdotes 
which speakers could re-use. We do not want 
reprint material. No manuscripts returned un- 
less accompanied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Report in several weeks. Payment, on 
acceptance, is according to value of material 
from speaker’s use.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Literary World, P. O. Box 75, Kissimmee, 
Fla.. Charles Frank Martin, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
fiction under 2000 words. No crime, sex, or 
fantasy. Book-length manuscrpts_ considered; 
special arrangements with the author. Use short 
short articles on hobbies, informative and _ in- 
spirational, but not ‘preachy’ articles and humor. 
Use poetry, preferably from new writers. No 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
¥%4c a word, on publication.” 

The Oasis, P. O. Box 75, Kissimmee, Fila. 
Ethel Maguffey, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. Due September Ist. “We 
want good poems which create a pretty mental 
picture or else encourage or inspire. Nothing 
too trite, obscure, or preachy. No free verse 
unless exceptional. Also want short articles on 
writing and book reviews. No fiction or photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment, on ac- 
ceptance, is $1.00 for poems under 20 lines and 
over 4 lines, and 50c each for quatrains. No 
payment for articles.” 


Book Publishers 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Archibald Ogden, 
Editor. ‘We publish high class fiction of any 
type, except mysteries or westerns, from 75,000 
to 200,000 words. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis, twice yearly.” 

Arden Book Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Arthur H. Torrey, Editor. 
“We publish science-fiction book-length manu- 
scripts of 100,000 words; how-to books: subjects 
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concerned with people’s intimate interests 
(30,000-40,000 words preferred for the Fell’s 
Guide series); ideas for boys 12 to 18: things 
they can do or are interested in (not fiction) ; 
self-help and inspirational books. Send inquiry 
first. Report on unsolicited manuscripts in a 
month. Payment is $500 advance, half on signing 
of contract, other half on delivery of manuscript 
or on publication.” 

M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Helen Van Pelt Wilson, 
Editor. “We publish non-fiction books on cook- 
ing, homemaking, decorating and gardening sub- 
jects, and more recently on antiques and collect- 
ing. Buy photographs, particularly garden and 
flower arrangements. Report in two weeks to 
three months. Payment on royalty basis, twice 
yearly.” 

Borden Publishing Company, 3077 Wabash 
Avenue, Los Angeles 63, Calif. Lillian Borden 
Kane, Editor. “We publish manuscripts of gen- 
eral nature, including novels. Also how-to-do 
books, such as pottery, drawings, flower growing, 
etc. Also books on horses, dogs, cats; The West; 
Religious. Poems in book form also published. 
Report in a month. Payment on royalty and co- 
operative basis.” 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Robert van Gelder, Editor. “We 
publish every sort of fiction—humorous tales, 
thrillers, mysteries, novels centering on family life, 
historical novels, and works of the most serious 


intent. To date we have three book club selections 
on our 1951 lists. Our non-fiction includes many 
successful how-to-books, memoirs, current studies 
on controversial subjects, and successful antholo- 
gies. This year we are publishing some 40 titles 
under the Crown imprint. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard is the imprint of our juvenile list. We 
also publish Chanticleer Press books, and books 
bearing the Arcadia and Phoenix imprints. Our 
non-fiction best seller this year is Washington 
Confidential, by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, 
which also is the national non-fiction best seller.” 

Cupples and Leon Company, 460 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. M. Gilbert, Editor. 
“We publish juveniles for boys and girls, 40,000 
to 50,000 words. Mystery, adventure, western, 
sports, ctc. Report in 1 to 2 months. Payment 
on royalty basis, semi-annually.” 

The John Day Company, 62 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. “We publish book-length 
fiction and non-fiction. No mysteries, westerns, 
or light novels.” 

DeVorss @ Co., Inc., 520 W. 9th Street, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Douglas K. DeVorss, Editor. 
“We prefer self-help, metaphysical and non-fic- 
tion book manuscripts. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. E. H. Dodd, Jr., Editor. 
“We publish novels, 50,000 to 100,000 words. 
Report in two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 





in a hurry. 


NOW. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 





FREE FOR JULY ... YOUR BOOK 


The firm with which | recently placed two books at an advance 
of $2,000 each needs 6 books a month—standard quality books 
as well as westerns and mysteries. Another has just put in a 
rush call for at least 15 to meet its schedule. The Book-Of-The- 
Month Club has just recommended one of my latest books— 
first printing 25,000 copies. Practically all my established book 
authors are under option. Therefore | need some good stuff... 


For July only | am dropping my $5 book appraisal fee . . . to 
make sure nothing prevents your speeding your book along to 
me. If you think you have that book | need—send it along— 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


You see here a few of my recent book placements—4 fiction and 4 non- 
fiction. Don't confuse my one month free offer with regularly advertised 
"free" readings. $5 is a very small charge for an appraisal backed by my 
20 years of experience and sales. BEFORE YOU SUBMIT YOUR BOOK 
—DEMAND PROOF OF SALES. See my regular announcement on Page 3. 





NEW YORK 17, N Y. 

















Dorset House, Inc., 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. “We publish non-fiction, text- 
books, popular psychology, religious, and inspira- 
tional books; particularly interested in vocational 
self-help how-to-do books. Query first. Payment 
on royalty basis, outright purchase, and occasion- 
ally author’s expense.” 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Halliwell Duell, 


President; Charles A. Pearce, Editor-in-Chief ;, 


Walter L. Goodwin, Production Manager and 
Graphic Arts Books Editor; Edmund W. Nash, 
Managing Editor. “We publish a general list of 
fiction and non-fiction including memoirs, biog- 
raphy, regional books, humor, selected juve- 
niles, bloodhound mysteries, photographic books, 
guides, etc. Especially interested now in excep- 


tional personal narratives. Manuscript reports 
within three weeks. Payment on usual royalty 
basis.” 


Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Arthur H. Torrey, Editor. “We 
publish science-fiction book-length manuscripts of 
100,000 words; how-to books on subjects con- 
cerned with people’s intimate interests (30,000- 
40,000 words preferred for Fell’s Guide series) ; 
ideas for boys 12 to 18, such as things they can 
do or are interested in (not fiction); self help 
and inspirational books. Send inquiry first. Re- 
port on unsolicited manuscripts in a month. Pay- 
ment is $500 advance, half on signing of con- 
tract, other half on delivery of manuscript or on 
publication.” 

Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We publish 
mysteries and westerns, 60,000 to 65,000 words. 
Report in about six weeks. Payment is $150 ad- 
vance against royalties on all copies sold up to 


2500.” 


Trade Journals 


Astrology News, Box 6391, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. Sydney Omarr, Editor. “This is the first trade 
journal in astrology. We want articles on astrol- 
ogers and astronomers; news of the astrological 
field; news of publications, organizations, person- 
alities in the field, etc. Articles should be written 
in news style, and kept under 250 words if 
possible. Buy photographs. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is 5c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Better Fruit, 1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Port- 
land 1, Ore. Loren H. Milliman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
semi-technical articles on insect pest control or 
other orcharding problems of western fruit grow- 
ers. Buy photographs. Try to report immediately. 
Payment is 50c per column inch, on publication.” 

Buildings, 427 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. H. G. Hedges, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles of interest to the owners and managers 
of office and other large business buildings: 
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rental policies, modernization, decorating, build. 
ing operation, etc. No length specifications. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana. Hugh 
Freese, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want instructive 
material on how to win prize contests requiring 
written entries. Articles by winners, judges, spon- 
sors and contest authorities; interviews with 
major winners, sponsors and judges. Buy photo- 
graphs with articles. Use very little poetry and 
are now overstocked. No fiction. Report generally 
in 6 to 8 weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on 
publication, and $2.00 each for photos.” 

The Driller, Excavating Engineer Publishing 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. R. D. Sawyer, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year, 
“We want articles on field or business methods 
and problems of water well drilling contractors, 
Average length, 1500 words. Buy photographs, 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word and 
$2.00 per photo, on acceptance.” 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Joel Jablin, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. ““We want merchandising 
and operating articles about dealers in all fields 
covered by the magazine. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks or more. Payment is l¥aca © 
word minimum, on acceptance; $3.00 per photo, 7 
on publication.” ; 


Gems & Gemology, 541 S. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Robert M. Shipley, Edi- 
tor; Kay Swindler, Associate Editor (to whom 
correspondence should be directed). Issued quar- | 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “This is the § 
official journal of the Gemological Institute of 
America, and because of its scientific nature we 
select our contributors from educators, mineral- 
ogists, and others having authoritative gemolog- 
ical sources of information and research. Short 
subjects are staff written. Payment, on publica- 
tion, is $10 per page for first two printed pages, 
$7.50 each for following two pages, and $5.00 
per page for balance, total not to exceed $60.” 

Locksmith Ledger, 49 Monticello Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. M. Leonard Singer, Editor: 
Issued monthly; $5.00 a year. “We want inter- § 
views with locksmiths, renovations (before and 
after), association news, clippings about lock: | 
smiths. Buy photographs. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 1¥2c to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Motor, 250 W. 55th Street, New York 19, © 
N. Y. Neal G. Adair, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want new sales 
and management ideas in the retail automobile 
selling and service field. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is according to merit, 
on acceptance.” 

National Real Estate and Building Journal, 
427 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Bob Fawcett, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “The only articles 
considered from free lance writers are thos | 
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on home building projects, new real estate sell- 
ing and advertising ideas, new property manage- 
ment techniques, stories about new shopping 
centers and apartments being built by real estate 
organizations. Buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 1¥%c to 2c a word and $3 
to $5 per photo, on acceptance.” 

Pen Money, Upland, Indiana. Hugh Freese, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want articles telling how to write and 
sell short manuscripts under 1500 words, particu- 
larly the ‘filler’ type of material. Articles dealing 
specifically with the writing and selling of certain 
types of material, such as recipes, humor, rhymes, 
testimonials, letters, short-short stories, etc., are 
particularly wanted. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 8 weeks. Payment is Vac a 
word, on publication.” 

Plastering Industries and the Plastering Craft, 
215 W. Harrison, Seattle 99, Wash. Charles F. 
Clay, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want information on lathing and 
plastering only. Buy photographs. Report in 30 
days. Payment for photos is $2 to $5 each, on 
publication.” 

Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Joel Jablin, Associ- 
ate Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We 
want merchandising and operating articles about 
dealers in all fields covered by the magazine. 
Buy photographs. Report in two weeks or more. 
Payment is 1¥%c a word minimum, on accept- 
ance; $3.00 per photo, on publication.” 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. M. E. Lerner, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want tech- 
nical articles on rubber only. Buy photographs. 
Report in 10 to 20 days. Payment is $10.00 per 
page (including space taken by photographs), 
on publication.” 

TIRES Service Station, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
‘success’ type articles featuring tire and battery 
sales and service activities of automotive service 
stations. Buy photographs. Report in a month. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 

Western Sporting Goods Review, 4328 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. Lewis L. Darling, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want merchandising stories about 
dealers in sporting goods in the eleven western 
states and west Texas. Buy photographs. No re- 
port on manuscripts. Payment is 60c per column 
inch, on publication. 
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df WANT TO SELL? 


$ $ Make Sense 
16 yrs. helping writers as editor, critic, author 
PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, re- 
d within 10 days after 
PERSONAL — 


receipt. Limited, select enroll- 


PROMPT TRAINING ment. Satisfaction of courses 
FOR WRITERS guaranteed. 


Rates upon kadiviteat Mss 
ords to 5 





$1.00 per 10 000 
7Sc per 1000 thereafter. Woainimum Fee $3.00 
for information concerning 
courses, collaborations, 


| WRITE TODAY! er gallate 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 y 


SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 
JANE GORDON 


Des Moines 12, lowa 














644 35th Street 


SELLING YOUR PIX? 


Why don’t they sell? What’s wrong with 
them? Woods are full of literary critics— 
but who helps the author-photographer? 
As a trial offer, send up to 6 different 
photos, plus $2 and return postage, for 
down-to-earth criticism of your work, 
market suggestions. You'll get a personal 
report, backed by 22 years as an editor- 
photographer. 


GROVER BRINKMAN ASSOCIATES 


Okawville, Ill. 


WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 


to meet publishers’ needs. Book- 
lengths, stories, articles, plays, etc. 
Professionals and beginners invited! 


CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue lew York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately 
20 lb. bond 
55c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
fe & ie . omen Indiana 




















230 E. Ninth St, 


NO LUCK vustisiens 


Our basic policy is to —- new writers and nie 
them gain recognition. | are looking for a wz 
lisher of your Novel, Short tories, Play, Scholarly k, 
Poetry, etc., learn ‘how we can hel you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 
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By Pat Fulford 


Durinc EARLY TV years, cartoonists had 
about 15 shows on the air. Unfortunately, 
television technique was so new that many 
of the cartoonists had difficulty mastering 
program presentation. Cartoons were drawn 
too laboriously, and the cartoonists them- 
selves were too stiff and amateurish to hold 
their audiences. So one after another car- 
toon show was dropped. For example, one 
idea, popular with the sponsors but ineptly 
handled by TV program directors, was the 
“Guess the Gag” type of show. A cartoonist 
would draw up a captionless gag and ask 
viewers to submit the missing caption, or 
have someone on the program try to guess 
the gagline from the cartoon. Six or 7 pro- 
grams based on variations of this idea were 
on the air for a time. 

About a year ago, Quick on the Draw, 
on NBC for Westinghouse, appeared. While 
it’s just a new twist on the same idea, with 
improved TV technique the show can be 
smoothly planned and run through. Quick 
on the Draw reverses the original angle 
and viewers are asked to submit titles of 
popular songs, names of famous people and 
well-known sayings of the day for the car- 
toonist to draw. A panel of experts, which 
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may include such celebrities as Doroth 
Killgallen, Abe Burrows, or Judy Holliday, 
is on hand each week to guess what the 
cartoonist is drawing. The titles are selected 
by Eloise McElhone, who heads the show, 
and are turned over to Bob Dunn, who is 
the cartoonist star of the program. 

Ideas are picked for their simplicity. The 
popular song title “Mocking Bird Hill” 
might be selected by Eloise. Bob Dunn 
would draw it up in three panels: the first, 
a man in a valley shouting and his echo 
answering (mocking) ; the second, any kind 
of a bird; and the third, a hill, or moun- 
tain. If the panel fails to guess one of the 
titles, the person submitting it is awarded 
a special prize. Cash and merchandise are 
sent to all those whose submissions are 
drawn by Dunn. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
Quick on the Draw goes to Dunn for his 
quick and expert style of drawing, his amus- 
ing gags (rehearsed ahead), and his friendly 
personality. Dunn’s advice to cartoonists 
who have a TV show to sell, but no acting 
experience is “Let yourself go. 


small area gracefully.” 

He suggests that cartoonists package their 
TV ideas as compactly as possible before 
submitting them to the studios or advertis- 
ing agencies. Scripts should be presented 
in regulation TV form with video on one 
side of the page and audio on the other. 
Where cartoons will appear on the program, 
cartoons should be drawn small on the 
script. At least two weeks’ of script pro- 
grams should be submitted, and the show 
should be described in detail, props needed, 
tables, chairs, etc. If called upon for an 
interview, the cartoonist should be prepared 
casually to draw up his ideas on a 3x4 foot 
drawing board and should be expert at fast 
drawing. On the shows, however, most 


cartoonists prepare their drawings in ad- | 
vance by laying them out in light blue or @ 


pink pencil which does not come through 
on the screen. Then when the program 
goes on the air, fast tracing does the job 
and the audience doesn’t become bored. 
Chuck Luchsinger, who draws the car- 
toons illustrating the song titles on ABC’s 
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mugging before the mirror, learn to draw 
fast, to talk fast and to move around ina § 
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Step the Music program for Old Gold, says 
that there’s a long gap between the show 
and the sponsor. Chuck and his brother 
Jack sold a children’s show, Cartoon Tele- 
tales, to ABC via the William Morris 
Agency a few years ago. Chuck did the 
drawing while Jack told the children a 
story. The children loved the show, and it 
ran for two years as a sustaining program, 
without a sponsor. Since unsponsored shows 
are not continued indefinitely, Cartoon 
Teletales eventually was dropped. 

Chuck Luchsinger advises cartoonists 
to rehearse their shows thoroughly before 
looking for a buyer. He says, “Draw car- 
toons over and over again until you could 
almost do them blindfolded, and write your 
TV scripts as well as you can. Learn to 
move about continually and to draw from 
right to left so that the audience can watch 
every step of the cartoon’s progress.” Luch- 
singer agrees with Bob Dunn that speed and 
dexterity in drawing are the prime requi- 
sites for a successful television cartoon show. 

Hal Cooper, who writes The Magic 
Cottage, another children’s program, for 





Dumont says that his show rates 6th among 
the more than 30 children’s programs now 
on the air. Thanugh Cooper occasionally 
appears on Magic Cottage, his wife Pat 
Michael tells the stories and draws the car- 
toons as she talks. Both cartoons and stories 
are of animals. 

Cooper got his start on TV through 
contacts he made in radio. When Dumont 
asked him if he had an idea for a children’s 
program, he submitted a script he was 
working on which included cartoons. As 
his wife had already illustrated the script, 
she too was given an audition. Both script 
and cartoons were okayed at once and The 
Magic Cottage was on its way. 

We asked Cooper about the cartoons 
which illustrate many television com- 
mercials. He said, “All cartoon commer- 
cials are animated cartoons drawn and 
photographed by animated film studios. 
Cartoonists who have had no animation ex- 
perience should not try to submit com- 
mercial ideas to TV stations, Even though 
some of the cartoons used as commercials 
do not move, they are part of a film which 





Wels OPPORTUNIOY 
OF A WWM SWS 2.0 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 





unique offer. 


can approach. 


GEORGE 


MALIBU 





If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without 
success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my super- 
vision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month 
period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 


KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 





































































Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor who is currently selling her writings and 
editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her hing by correspond: and 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 











INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
Cartoonists depend on the Newsletter for magazine re- 
quirements, changes in editors, prices and last minute 
market news. Published bi-monthly on the Ist and 15th. 
$1.00 trial subscription to W_ subscribers ONLY— 
3 months. Market guide included. Patricia Fulford, editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











A Writer's Money-Making Sideline 


Become a part-time, free-lance advertising copywriter. 
There’s big money in advertising. Why not acquire the 
know-how of advertising copywriting, which pays off so 
very nicely (in dollars and cents) in return for a few hours’ 
work and relatively few words? If you can write, you can 
learn how to write ad copy. To be successful, however, you 
must master copywriting’s special requirements. Here’s how 
to do it: Send 3 today for practical individualized training 
consisting of 10 distinct, practical copywriting assignments, 
one each week. The copy you write and mail back is 
expertly criticized, corrected and commented upon—and 
promptly sent back to you for your perusal and study. After 
you have carried out these copywriting assignments and 
profited from the practical reports on your work, you can 
confidently approach advertisers, publications, advertising 
departments and agencies in your city for paid copywriting 
assignments. Act today! You will find this to be one of 
the smartest investments you ever made. If you want to 
develop a lucrative sideline that won’t take too much time 
from your serious writing, mail check or money order for 
$9 (this is the only fee—nothing else to buy) and we’ll 
do our very best to show you how it’s done. 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING 
Box 3038, Columbia P. O. Washington 10, D. C. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS — CARTOONISTS 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Cash in on this Million Dollar Gag Business Now! 
Not Tomorrow, Today! 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. W.D., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


Famous Speedwriting System. No i no 
y 3; no i ses ABC’ 


s. sy to 

° ite, transcribe. Low cost. 100-000 

taught by mail. Also typing. 28th year. 
Write for FREE booklet to: 


























Dept. 6707- 


7-1 
55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 AT HOME 


can be used either animated or still. For 
instance, in one of the dog food com. 
mercials, first there’s a moving commercial 
with the dog limping around because he 
doesn’t get the right dog food. The next 
shot is of the dog running around because 
the proper dog food has been given him. 
The last scene is a close-up of the dog which 
is not animated. All the shots are on the 
same film, however.” 

Cartoonists with TV shows to sell should 
contact agents, write to the TV _ networks 
directly, or get in touch with program 
directors of advertising agencies. The 
WriTER’s Market carries a listing of tele- 
vision networks and stations and Standard 
Advertising Register Agency List and Mc- 
Kittrick’s Directory list advertising agencies. 
Before presenting an outline of a show to 
a prospective buyer, the cartoonist should 
write for a release and submit it, signed, 
with the script. 

* * * 

Cartoon Consultants’ new book, How to 
Create 1000 Gags a Year, is now available. 
The book deals with how to write every 
possible type of gag including visual gags 
for television. It should be of value to both 
professional and beginning cartoonists and 
gagmen. Cartoonists Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert are responsible 
for the book, which may be obtained 
through Wrirer’s Dicest for $2.00. 
Cartoon News 

Woman’s Home Companion has discon- 
tinued using cartoons. 

Shay Preston Agency at 325 Riverside 
Drive, New York 25, N. Y., wants to con- 
tact experienced comic book artists. In 
sending samples, be sure to enclose return 
postage. 

Dave Dressler has left Saga, Room 707, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Miss Eliza- 
beth Archer will now buy cartoons for the 
book. Although Saga is a fact magazine 
with a male slant, Miss Archer prefers a 
more general type of humor in cartoons. 
Sports will have their place, but will not 
predominate as before. “Anything funny 
goes,” Miss Archer says. She will look in 
person on Wednesday morning only, but 
mailed submissions will receive prompt at- 
tention. The price is $25 on acceptance. 
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This Business of Writing 
(Continued from page 39) 

I want someone to do a monthly newsletter 

from Washington, tailored to interest my 

readers.” 

“I’m your man,” I said—and I was. 

It wasn’t long before the idea struck 
me. How many trade journals were there 
in how many fields? I got out my Writer's 
Market, my Ayers’ Directory (I pay $26.50 
a year for that book!) , and started to figure. 
This editor was going to pay me $50 a 
month. Writing the newsletter would take 
a month’s research and two hours’ hard 
writing. But while I was doing research 
for one trade magazine, I would come 
across items of interest to other trade maga- 
zines. I began sending out a letter every 
day to a trade journal editor in a non-com- 
peting field, asking if he could use a news- 
letter from Washington. I now write 20 
newsletters for fees which range from $25 
to $200 a month. 

It’s an odd thing about an idea. It’s no 
good unless a man really works at it. I 
learned this lesson when I was a police re- 
porter for the Birmingham News. Another 
reporter on the paper was always talking 
about ideas for Sunday magazine articles, 
but he never worked on any of them. So 
one day I said to the fellow: “You've 
talked about that idea long enough. If you 
don’t write the article in two weeks, I’m 
going to do it.” 

He didn’t. I did. I sent the piece to the 
magazine section of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and it sold for $35. After that, 
whenever the idea man mentioned an 
article he was “going” to write, I would 
serve notice on him. I sold many articles 
based on his ideas, although he was a better 
writer than I was. But I believed in writing, 
and he believed in talking about writing. 

Not long ago, a magazine’s check for 
$500 happened to come while the wife of 
a service station operator was visiting my 
wife. “Well!” she exclaimed. “Now you 
won’t have to work for a week or two!” 

“Your husband doesn’t close down his 
station every time he makes $500, does he?” 

It never occurs to me to work less on the 
day I get a big check. I am a writer and 
the business of a writer is to write. 








$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL. CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











YOU NEED A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 

Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in haphazard mailing and remailing of manu- 
scripts. The discouragement of a few rejections is 
eliminated. 

Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 





































































By Leo Shull 


SoME ACTORS WHO are friends of ours and 
whose artistry we respect often ask if we 
know of plays for them. Since their styles 
are well known, be sure that you have 
created a leading role suited to one of these 
stars before sending him a script. 

John Carradine, 54 W. 12th St., New 
York City. He loves playing John Barry- 
more style roles. If you have a play with 
a part which would suit him, and it is a 
good play besides, let him see it. 

Milton Berle has a cubby-hole office at 
1650 Broadway, New York City, where he 
and his 10 writers gnash at each other, 
building scripts for his weekly TV show. 
(He earns $25,000 a week from Texaco, 
plus $1,500 a week from NBC, plus other 
sums for in-between bookings, like the Roxy 
Theatre, at $35,000 per week.) Berle is 
very much interested in doing a legitimate 
musical comedy if he can find the right 
script. His home address is 40 E. 88th St., 
New York City. 

Jerry Lester, the TV comedian, also 
dreams of a great stage show, especially one 
with lots of skits—in the W. C. Fields tra- 
dition. Lester is at 1475 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Helen Hayes, 25 East End Ave., New 
York City, has no play now. 

Judy Holliday, who lives at 151 Waver- 
ly Place, New York City, is also looking 
for a script. 

These stars are admirable salesmen—all 
you need is a fat part for them and they 
can get a producer, director, and financing 
for the show. 

The following actors, with homes or 
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offices in New York City, also want stage 
shows for the coming season: 

Ethel Merman, 25 Central Park West. 

Henry Morgan, 112 E. 51st St. 

Faye Emerson, 784 Park Ave. 

Louis Calhern, 41 E. 58th St. 

Eddie Cantor, 36 Sutton Place. 

Fred Allen, 180 W. 58th St. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, 522 5th Ave. 

Alfred Lunt, 130 E. 75th St. 

Frederick O’Neal, one of the most ver- 
satile young Negro actors, has been read- 
ing a lot of scripts. He wants to find one 
to produce on Broadway which has a 
strong role for himself. Of the 60 scripts 
he read the past year, he only found three 
that “something could be done with,” he 
says. 41 Convent Ave. 

When writing one of these actors, you 
can mention that we recommended his 
name to you, but your success in selling 
him a play will depend on the quality of 
your product and on the appeal your lead- 
ing role has for that actor. 


* * * 


According to the Broadway grapevine, 
David Lowe, who left Broadway producing 
to become a TV producer and director, 
now wants to return and is looking for 
light scripts. 11 E. 48th St. 

Peter Cookson, a wonderful young man 
who produces quality shows, would put a 
lot of money in a good show. He produced 
The Innocents. 113 E. 81st St. 

Kermit Bloomgarden, producer of Death 
of A Salesman, is hunting for a strong, 
gripping show. 1545 Broadway. 

Courtney Burr, co-producer of Season 
in the Sun, who has only one play under 
option and doesn’t know whether he will 
produce it or not, is reading new scripts. 
58 W. 57th St. 

Gant Gaither, a producer we admire, 
is looking for plays. He likes to try out 
new playwrights. 67 W. 44th St. 

Irving Jacobs has cancelled whatever 
shows he held and is now looking for new 
ones. 522 Fifth Ave. 

Sometimes a producer goes for one play- 
wright and nurses him along for years, 
waiting for his output, getting him all kinds 
of aids and production deals. Wally Fried 
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is such a producer. He has been working 
with Arthur Miller for years, and he is 
waiting around now for a completed script. 
Meanwhile he reads other plays. 58 W. 
57th St. 

Thomas L. Kilpatrick, a seasoned prod- 
ucer, press agent and general manager, has 
dropped his last script and is looking for 
another Broadway show to produce. 305 
W. 45th St. 


* *% * 


Bertha Klausner, play agent and literary 
agent, 130 E. 40th St., told us: “Right 
now producers seem to be interested in 
light comedies more than anything else. 
And they are doing more for new authors 
than they ever have before. Several have 
called me and are giving authors appoint- 
ments, are helping them, doctoring the 
plays, as they never did before. Right now 
I have 5 plays on which producers are 
working with authors. It’s not easy to find 
a good comedy. 

“So many playwrights give up when they 
write one play and it doesn’t succeed, 
whereas if they continued they might get 
the assistance they need. It’s wonderful 
that producers are becoming constructive 
and not just throwing scripts out of the 
office. They’re waking up to the fact that 
with a little help new writers can turn out 
good shows.” 


Editors’ Grabbag 
(Continued from page 33) 

are divided among nine salesmen, operat- 
ing under Sales Manager William H. Bor- 
glund. Their business is to sell editors one 
of the packaged NEA services, or the Sun- 
day comics, or the Acme Newspicture serv- 
ice, and to sell TV stations NEA’s television 
news program package. Jack Gamble is 
quick to point out the journalistic back- 
ground of these salesmen. Sherman Mont- 
rose, Western Division manager for ex- 
ample, was a war correspondent in the Pa- 
fic. “These men have to read and knotw 
about NEA features in order to sell the 
service,” Gamble says. 

Like rainfall, the deluge of syndicated 
features is a blessing or a curse depending 
on whose corn patch gets watered. The 
daily newspaper editor has a choice of 








practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Free Laboratory Theaire. Send for 
free details today. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
—Rates on book-lengths. 
—<author ‘'Manuscript Technique"’ 
DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd, Tujunga, Calif. 





Dallas 9, Texas 
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New Training Method 


makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 

















































































































PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


on manuscripts, plays, novels, short stories, biog- 
raphies, poems. 

Cost: $4.00 for 6000 words or less; $1 per 1000 words 

thereafter; novels or plays $10.00, poems $1.00. Enclose 

stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


WRITER'S AID 


G. P. O. Box 494 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, to your satisfaction by professional 
typist. Minor errors corrected. Carbon free. Mailed 
flat. 45¢ per 1000 words. Special book rates. Poetry 


Ic a line. 
MARIE WINNABERG 


Cresco, lowa 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Route No. 1 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23D Green Street 
FINDING A 


NO LUC PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_ pu 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 

















| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











hundreds of top-rate features at a price 
far below the cost of producing them on 
his own staff or buying them direct from 
writers or artists. The editor also receives 
exclusive rights within his circulation area 
to the features or services he purchases, 
To the relatively few artists and writers 
whose material is syndicated—there are 
about 1,100 from all syndicates—the finan- 
cial rewards are very high and so is the 
pressure to maintain a high readership. 
One cartoonist reportedly draws down a 
$100,000 a year. To thousands of other free 
lance writers and artists, the editors’ re- 
liance on syndicates has strangled off more 
and more daily and weekly newspaper 
markets for feature material. 

But for the reading public of large and 
small NEA buying newspapers, this giant 
syndicate operation means a “darling” pic- 
ture of the Dionne Quints (NEA holds 
exclusive picture rights on Quints), or 
advice on how to repair a leaky faucet, 
or an inside news story from Washington 
or London, or another laugh over “Alley 
Oop.” It means stories about Hollywood 
glamour girls (garnished with cheesecake 
pictures) as well as a weekly Bible lesson. 


It means a veritable nation-wide frenzy § 


over a girl swimming the English channel 
(NEA-Acme sponsored her) or advice 
about how young ladies should behave 
themselves. In short, feature syndicates of 
NEA-Acme’s dimensions are as much a 
part of American life as a hot dog at a 
baseball game in Yankee Stadium. 


Can a lone writer, desiring to start his 
own syndicate, buck a giant such as NEA 
and its 286 competitors? This is still Amer- 
ica and that is another way of saying “Yes.” 

Despite all the competition from the syn- 


dicate salesmen, a good column, based on & 
honest research, good writing, and a ma §F 


ture forceful point of view, will outsell 95 
per cent of what is on the market. 

If you write “another column” on dogs, 
or grammar, then you, an individual trying 
to buck the big syndicates, probably cannot 


sell it. Only a fine product can survive 
the test of fire—being sold by Johnny Jones J 


from his home on Maple Avenue. Sup- 
posing Jones does have a first-rate column, 
here’s the recipe for its sale: 
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1. Prepare 12 columns in advance and 
send them to 12 papers, offering them free. 
Use good-grade bond stationery for your 
letter and neat, white, 8x11 paper for 
your copy. Get your list of 1900 daily 
newspapers from Standard Rate & Data, 
Chicago, Illinois, $5.00, which lists the 
name of paper, address, name of editor 
and circulation: Keep your letter to the 
newspaper editors short, for instance: 

I am starting to syndicate a column 
of my own and am enclosing the first 
12 releases. May I offer these to you 
gratis for six months? You will not 
be obligated to continue using the 
columns. 

2. After you have some acceptances, you 
might add this sentence to your letter: 
“The newspapers now using this column on 
that basis are etc., etc., etc.” 

3. When you have 10 papers using your 
copy free, send a letter like this to another 
group of dailies: 

I am syndicating my own column 
and am enclosing 12 releases for the 
period of ... through .. . . The papers 
now using my column are etc., etc., 
etc. My rates to you are $.... 

4. Should you receive letters of com- 
mendation from readers and editors, you 
might make photostats and enclose them. 

Before offering your column, see a copy 
of Editor and Publisher’s Feature Syndicate 
Section and check whether any syndicates 
are offering a similar column. Write for 
a free sample of all your possible compe- 
tition. If you wish to work the weeklies, 
data on each is in Directory of Country 
Newspapers, American Press Assoc. ($8), 
N.Y.C. An illustrated head for your column 
is the least of your worries. The editor will 
supply his own, usually a 4 pt. box with the 
head inside it. 

Without question, the most popular col- 
umns of the years to come will be written 
by people utterly unknown today, who now 
have no connections, no contracts, no ties. 
For every sensational success created by a 
big syndicate there is a feature that was 
started by a man who thought a million 
to one weren’t bad odds at all. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


is appearing currently in juvenile publications. 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW 
included. Write for particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one gg i 

ot a 
HOW course. Personal criticism 


Laceyville, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ELECTRICALLY 


mean clear-cut copies. 


Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 
P. ©, Box 1081-A 


mailed flat. 


Neat, accurate workmanship, 
minor corrections in spelling and grammar, carbon free, 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 








SONGPOEM WRITERS 


without obligation. 


J. SCHATENSTEIN 
P. ©. Box 6354 





Professional Music Composer will collaborate on out- 
standing Plan that has proved successful for many 
writers, Cost is very moderate. You may submit poems 
today for free examination or write for complete details, 


Phila. 39, Pa. 











A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your magazine in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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New Writers: 


WHAT TO DO 
TO SELL 


Do you want honest, helpful professional 
guidance in writing stories and articles 
which will SELL? If you have average 
ability and determination, our personal, 
down-to-earth analysis of your efforts 
should start you cashing more checks soon. 

We know writing and publishing inside 
and out. Spent 11 years with one of 
America’s largest magazine publishers; sold 
hundreds of stories and articles under five 
different names; taught writing in a uni- 
versity. We can help YOU. Complete 
script analysis only $1 per thousand words; 
minimum for any script, $3. Interviews by 
appointment only. Free to every writer 
who sends script: “Perfect Formula for 
Writing Articles.” 


YOUNG and YOUNG 


620 Miami Savings Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio 





































































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue must 
reach us by August 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 

almistry, numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only). 











WRITERS: Earn keep, privacy, on Pennslyvania es- 
tate in return for four hours light work daily. 
Seasonable cash jobs available. Box V-1. 


ATLANTIC CITY—5 assorted cards one dollar, You 
write them, we remail them. Bondy, 207 Houston, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


WHO HAS BEEN a ssteady subscriber to the now 
suspended “Comedy World”? Will buy all your 
ay” nae Ed Taraba, 3703 S, 62nd Ave., Cicero 

0, ° 


TREES, PRIVACY: Retreat near New Orleans, com- 
fortable unfinished house 16x28, detached studio, 
simple furniture, insulation, gas, electricity, phone, 
lot 75x 323, adjacent college. $3000 to writer. 
Swenson, 46 West 17, NYC. 


BLACK CARBON PAPER. Long life paper at a low 
price! Standard weight, medium finish, Gov’t sur- 
plus. 50 8”x13” sheets, $1.00 postpaid. Egan De 
Type, Box 46 Seabright, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 








“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE contains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O, Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 





EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on a good rub- 
ber stamp, made-to-order, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 





BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM, simplified for business 
and professional use. $2.98 complete, Ventures, 
Box 1476-A, Albany, N. Y. 


WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come. Send for Cooke’s “Taking and Selling Photo- 
graphs,” $1.00. J. C. Sloan, P.O. Box 1008, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 





CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Caiif. 





EXPERT CHARACTER AND VOCATIONAL ANAL- 
YSES from handwriting. Send two pages writing 
and five dollars. Short analyses, three dollars. 

Anna Kauffman, 25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN 
MATERIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc, Complete folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable), 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources 

or Newspaper Features” included with folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 159, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give you prestige and 
insure privacy in your correspondence, Your mail 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promptly. Confidential. Reliable. Free Details, 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New York. 


BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES—Science Fiction, Weird 
Tales—Black Mask, Early Movie, Film Fun, Bally- 
hoo, etc. All unusual research material. BOUGHT 
AND SOLD, Cherokee Book Shop, 1646 Cherokee 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


POPULAR PIANO SHORT COURSE. All you must 
know condensed into 12 pages. Smooth piano style 
is at your fingertips through this easy, superior 
method. Only $1.00, 244 Mays Bldg., Amarillo, Tex. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY. Illustrated 
booklet by successful Free Lance, $1.00, Bend Pilot 
Publishers, Dept. WD, Box 488, Bend, Oregon. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SMOKING! Scientific knowl- 
edge you cannot afford to be without proves how 
smoking can shorten your life, ruin your health, 
and increase your chances of getting cancer! 
Tested methods for breaking the habit. Brochure 
50c. Nicotrol-A, 742 Market St., Suite 230-232, 
San Francisco 2, 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, two for $1.00 plus 6c 

postage. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 7350 

N. Hoyne, Chicago 45. 


1,000 SIMULATED ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS, 
$3.50, prepaid, Universal Press, P.O. Box 591, 
Dallas, Texas. 


CARTOONISTS—25 gags (jokes, 
radio-TV gagsters. ONLY 50c. 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


100 PRINTED PANELED INFORMALS—Envelopes, 
$2.35. Craft Press, Fort Johnson, N. Y. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE, $1.00; 
Make Money Syndicating Your Own Material, $1.00; 
Child’s Story Book, In The Peanut Barrel House, 
50c (coin). Writers’ Service, 1505 Corning, Par- 
sons, Kansas. 
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5c! POCKET-SIZE BOOK EXCHANGE. Send for 
further information, Van Buren Library, 1290 
Jennings Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





WE ALL MUST DIE—/You’ll appreciate readin 
“Letter To My Dead Son,” Navy flyer. Dedicate 
to all Americans who gave their lives in the wars 
of the United States. 1,400 words, $1.00, Hubert 
Madere, Hahnville, La. 





SMALL AMATEUR WRITING GROUP in Chicago 
he fo welcome few additional “like minds.” 
ox T-3. 





FILLERS, ctghs for one dollar. Neatly typed, cor- 
rectly spelled and punctuated, Nellie A. Fenner, 
Noti, Oregon. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND ANALYSIS reveals 
hidden talents. Enclose 50c and birthdate in own 
[ha Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, New 

ersey. 





MANY MONEY-MAKING FEATURE ARTICLE 
IDEAS IN NEWSPAPERS! Try some clippings 
today. Rates on request, Writer’s Press Clipping 
Service, Box 1791, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











CARTOONISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS: America’s 
top professionals describe working methods, mar- 
kets, agency requirements, “reps” in cartoonin 
and illustrating for national publications. Sen 
for Commercial Art Annual of professional’s mag- 
azine (subscribed to by 10,000 colleges, art schools 
and agencies). Enclose 50c (no stamps), Design 
Publishing Co., 337 S, High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


BOOKS on costume, corsets, boots, shoes, gloves, 
figure-training in the “Gay Nineties,” etc. Catalog 
free, Naboma, Box 725, Pico Heights Station A, 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Work home (U.S.A.)! Publishers, 99, Carlsbad, 
California. 


SWAP: Your mss. offset printed for what have you? 
Box 242, GPO, N. Y.C. 


A SINGLE SECRET OF SUCCESS carried me from 
want toe security. I'll send it to you for $1.00. 
No strings. Gardner Hunting, 555 Bluebird Canyon 
Drive, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN SONG WRITING, $1.00 
postpaid. Teaches all you need to know. Ed Streun, 
521 Walnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


IF LIFE IS DULL, and troubles beset you, send 
letter and $1.00 in return for a detailed, sym- 
athetic letter. Write to Robert Ellenson, Box 84, 
lene, L.L, N.Y. 


FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your ideas, $1.00. 
Write Sellars, 511 Maple Ave., Panama City, Fla 


DON’T FUSS!—SPANK! End dissension and protect 
the happiness of your marriage as so many others 
are doing. ‘“Spanki sent sealed, $2.00. 
Naboma, Box 725 
Angeles 6, Calif. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?” 

You can! Information discreetly developed. Any mat- 
ter, person, eo: anywhere. Worldwide. Offi- 
cially licensed, bonded service. Established 1922. 
Reasonable. Confidential, William Herman, 170 
Broadway, New York. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED—New national trade 
news syndicate needs resident correspondents to 
report business activity in their cities from coast 
te coast. Good assignments, earnings in your 
spare time. Reporting and photographic expe- 
rience helpful but not essntial. Nationwide Trade 
— Service Corp., 55 West 42nd St., New York 

y. 


EARN EXTRA CASH writing greeting card verses. 

enasle big demand! We tell HOW and 
shelf Studio Press, Box 367, Williston Rd., Hop- 
kins, Minn. 


WRITER interested in odd and unusual situations 
as background material for novel. Authentic con- 
tributions appreciated. Box V-2. 


ng Plan” 
. Pico Heights Station A, Los 


NO LUC PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Astounding Revelations to White America. Order 
“Take Your Choice” from Dream House Publishing 
Co., Poplarville, Miss. $3.00. 


WANTED FICTION GHOSTWRITER. Write Box 
1066, St. Cloud, Fla. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers, Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


$250 WEEK REPORTED! Book “505 Odd Successful 
Businesses” free. Work home. Expect something 
Odd! Pacific 99A, Oceanside, Calif, 


COMPOSE CONTEST ENTRIES—statements, lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each entry, Collier’s Contest 
Service, P.O. Box 127, South aha, Neb. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you. Abbie M. Allen, R. R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORDER PLANS only $1.00 
plus gift of $1.00 Folio “Selling Books By Mail.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Mail Enterprises, 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 


SCIENTIFIC-SPIRITUAL HEALING TREATMENTS. 
me aaa F, A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, 
nois. 


WANTED—A PUBLISHER to Review Mss. Prefer 
one who does not believe in a Personal God, nor 
the Immaculate Conception, yet fully Realizes the 
Possibility of Immortality. This is Philosophy as 
old as history—with a difference—Rude, Crude 
and Blunt—Understandable, Box 47, Medill, Mo. 


CREATIVITY is man’s best salvation, Why? Peter- 
son, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


WANTED—AGENT, Reliable. Represent writer and 
composer. 25%. Collaboration 50%. Excellent 
manuscript material. Box 224, Flint, Mich. 


“TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE! Write 
your personal problem to me. Receive unbiased 
opinion and advice. It helps. $2.00. Box V-3. 








in my name and address. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. I enclose 10c per word, including the words 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing — Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others — show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 

For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS 


Have your MANUSCRIPTS TYPED expertly. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected if indicated. 50c per 1000 
words; 40c per 1000 for book-lengths. Pica type. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P, ©. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fia. 


WRITE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN, COMPANIES 


We will publish on 50-50 basis 
Write for complete details. 


THE TERREBONNE PRESS 


Houma, Louisiana 











EXPERT, ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE TYPING 


Manuscripts professionally typed on good quality bond. 
10c a page or 40c a thousand words. Free carbon. Manu- 
scripts mailed flat. 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 
4643 Hillside Rd., S. E., Apt. 1, Washington 19, D. C. 


PROFITABLE HELP FROM SCRIPT TO SALES 


. Sxoest bt gage of novels, short stories, articies, 











° Wortdaw wide. Contacts with leading publishers, television 
movie s 
° Sreative Editing. @ Money-making Tips 


e 
e 
. We Specialize in Beginners 
a 
2 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York » 


NO LUC FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and we 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can hel you. Write rte 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s ome 
for Rf (4) of my songs alone sold over a LF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N, Avers Ave., C13 





Chicago 47, Ill. 











Beginning Writers: Let us show you HOW 

to get $1 to $20 checks in your daily mail 

doing simple spare time writing. Experience 
iS4aittiziay unnecessary. Details FREE. 


uldcctleas C. C HERWELL, 7018 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
September Article Possibilities 


1. DEAN OF BANK PRESIDENTS 
IN YOUR STATE. Consult the president 
of the state bankers’ association. Highlights 
of the subject’s banking career; his hobbies 
and favorite forms of recreation. 

2. A LOCAL POLICEMAN WHO 
IS A POET. Do any of his poems pertain 
to crime? When does he turn out his best 
verse? 

8. HOBBIES OF THE WIVES OF 
THE OFFICIALS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Those followed since girlhood; the best- 
paying of the hobbies. Do any husbands 
and wives indulge in the same hobby? 

4. ABUTCHER FAMILY OF YOUR 
CITY. Any feminine meat-cutters in it? 
Unusual experiences of butchers; the most 
popular meats year in and year out. 

5. THE MOST DECORATED 
MEMBER OF THE LOCAL POST OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. Narrow 
brushes with the Grim Reaper; most thrill- 
ing experiences in battle; war souvenirs. 

6. THE GOVERNOR OF YOUR 
STATE AS A FISHERMAN, BOATMAN 
AND SWIMMER. Slant: how recreation 
provides relief from tension and also keeps 
him in trim. Where he goes for recreation; 
his largest catches as an angler. Do his wife 
and children, if any, join him in these ac- 
tivities? 

Y. AN UNUSUALLY YOUNG RaA- 
DIO MINISTER. His preparation for the 
ministry; using the radio to further the 
Gospel; the subject’s oldest listeners. 

8. THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRST 
COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE. Anniver- 
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sary angle: Harvard, the first college in the 
U. S., was founded on this day in 1636. 
Noted graduates of the earliest college in 
your state; the most outstanding presidents. 


9. THE CUSTOM OF “ALL DAY 
SINGINGS” IN YOUR SECTION. Slant: 
how these events keep alive many old tunes 
in the rural areas. Leaders of the singings; 
dignitaries who attend; the oldest persons 
present. 

10. HOW FAMOUS WAR-TIME 
EXPRESSIONS ORIGINATED. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1813, Oliver Hazard Perry 
scored a victory over the British fleet in the 
Lake Erie battle, and said to General Har- 
rison: “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” 


11. THE HEAD OF THE PIANO 
DEPARTMENT OF A LOCAL OR 
NEARBY COLLEGE. His, or her, musical 
career; the subject’s most talented students. 
How much interest is there in piano play- 
ing? 

12. TALLEST TREES IN YOUR 
CITY. Did a well-known person plant any 
of these trees? Any historical events con- 





nected with the trees? Care accorded the 
trees. 

18. CONQUERING OF DISEASES 
IN WARFARE. Tie in the fact that to- 
day marks the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Walter Reed, the American army 
general who discovered the cause of yellow 
fever. Slant: the importance of medical re- 
search in time of war. 

14. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
VETERAN PROOFREADER OF YOUR 
CITY. Symbols he, or she, uses in marking 
typographical errors; unforgettable boners 
that got past the proofreader. How fast a 
reader is the subject? The proofreader’s 
favorite fiction and non-fiction. 

15. FARMING IMPLEMENTS OF 
LONG AGO THAT HAVE BEEN PRE- 
SERVED BY FARMERS OF YOUR 
COUNTY. See the county agent. Original 
owners and effectiveness of the implements. 
Are some of them still used occasionally? 

16. THE WEATHER MAN AT THE 
LOCAL AIRPORT. Slant: the invalu- 
able task of the subject in notifying aviators 
of weather conditions so that they may fly 
in safety. The various instruments. 





A Writer Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. One 
time editor Keystone Pictures; writer and 
director other film companies. 700 produced 
film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. .. Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE writers and critics work for me on 
a free-lance basis. Ask for Bulletin which 
gives full details about these quality writers 
and others who work for me by special 
assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


IF YOU ARE HAUNTED 
BY A PHANTOM STORY IDEA 
We Have a Ghost to Write It For You 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites, from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... . 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 






































































































Knowledge 
That Has 
Endured 
With the 
Pyramids 


WHENCE came the knowledge 
that built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natural laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
book. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements ... Address 
your inquiry to: Scribe Z. V. Y. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 










17. SIGNERS OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Anniversary angle: the Constitution was 
signed on this day in 1787. Get a grapho- 
logist to interpret the signers’ handwriting. 

18. SALE OF DICTIONARIES LO. 
CALLY. Contact book stores and other 
establishments handling dictionaries. How 
does the sale compare with that of Bibles 
and also current books? Samuel Johnson, 
English author and dictionary maker, was 
born on September 18, 1709. 

19, THE OLDEST CHURCH CEME. 
TERY IN YOUR COUNTY. Notables 
buried there. Any unusual tombstones? 
Keeping up the cemetery. 

20. A CIRCUS BARBER. How most 
“Big Top” performers like their haircuts. 
Does the barber have other duties? The 
barber’s love for “the greatest show on 
earth.” Slant: how a circus is a miniature 
city. 

21. PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY- 
ING. Cameras used in this type of work; 
number of photographs taken in an aver- 
age survey; advantages of this method of 
surveying. 

22. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR CONVICTS IN THE STATE 
PENITENTIARY. Are many interested 
in woodwork? More than ordinary talent 
displayed by some of the inmates in the 
prison’s factories. Slant: rehabilitation of 
prisoners as a result of vocational training. 


23. AN INSIGHT INTO A CRIME 
LABORATORY. Making plaster casts of 
hands, shoe heels, tire treads, etc., in efforts 
to convict criminals. Slant: crime experts 
making the latest use of science in their 
battle against crime. 

24. OLDEST AUTOGRAPHS 
OWNED BY AN OUTSTANDING 
AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR. The most 
valuable autographs; value of the various 
autographs in the collection. 

25. A VETERAN AIRPLANE ME- 
CHANIC OF YOUR CITY. Slant: how 
he is the unsung hero at the local airport. 
Number of flying hours to his credit; excit- 
ing moments as an aviator. 

26. A HUNTER OF YOUR CITY 
WHO HAS A LARGE COLLECTION 
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OF ANIMAL HORNS. The most thrill- 
ing encounters with animals; animals most 
difficult to hunt; the largest animals to 
“bite the dust” at the hands of the local 
hunter. 

27. LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Anniversary angle: President Woodrow 
Wilson, in an address in New York City 
on this day in 1918, advocated the creation 
of a League of Nations in order to main- 
tain a permanent peace. The aims of the 
League, the cost, its failure. 

28. A DAY WITH THE LOCAL 
POSTMASTER. Slant: the numerous 
duties of the postmaster in maintaining the 
remarkable speed and efficiency of the post- 
office. The expansion of the post-office in 
recent years. 

29. LATEST FINDS OF THE 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Have 
some of the discoveries been by accident? 
The most valuable documents in the pos- 
session of the society; the leading research- 
ers of the organization. 

30. ODDEST ITEMS EVER 
PAWNED, AS RECALLED BY A VET- 
ERAN PAWNBROKER OF YOUR 
CITY. Did the pawnshop customers return 
to redeem the articles? Slant: how pawn- 
brokers help the police by keeping record 
books which contain descriptions of what 
may be stolen items. 


L’il David 
(Continued from page 22) 


readings and an editorial conference. After 
a “Got a minute, Kitty?” or “Look what 
I got, Gert,” the conference is on at any 
hour of any day. 

There is less red tape here than in a 
larger house. Manuscripts are read and re- 
ported on “as soon as we can get to them 
—two, three, or maybe four weeks.” If 
reading by outside experts is required, the 
report takes longer. 

The Messner juvenile contract offers a 
royalty of 10 per cent of the retail price on 
the first 10,000 books, and 15 per cent after 
that. Advances are given, sometimes on 
the signing of the contract, sometimes on 
delivery of the manuscript, sometimes on 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


“4 easy: profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

> pepaning writers, and the only one where you can 

AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 

Fes $100 worth of stories and articles ee My special 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 

MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Your literary efforts deserve the best in manuscript 
typing. We use IBM typewriters. 
60c per 1,000 words — poetry Ic per line 
Stencil cutting — Mimeographing 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
207 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 


NO LUCK vustisiens 


Our basic policy is to rane new writers and > 
them gain recognition. ou are looking for a . 4 
— cf your Novel, “a Siecke, Play, Scholarly 
Poetry, etc., learn ‘how we can hel you. Write ri se 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference woman's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accuratel x. and i | _aeped on 
ood grade bond paper. Fifty cents— words. 
inor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Ontario, Canada 




















Tillsonburg 2 
















BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necessary, and present your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten, 
all ready for the publisher. $1.25 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 77 Gower, Missouri 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency 
Representation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REJECTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1725 Topanga Blvd, Topanga, Calif. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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REVISING 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 





On The Script S 

EDITING 00 
REVISING 

POLISHING per script to 
CORRECTING ey eo yy 


thereafter plus 


7 PAGE ANALYSIS thereafter plus 


No personal interviews, please. Mail Manuscripts 
to Rewrite Desk A. 


OR SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF STORIES REVISED 
AND PUBLISHED 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 


814-44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif, 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat - Accurate - Prompt 
Carbon copy, extra first and last pages free. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
ARLA GRIESBAUM 


241 N, Ivy Monrovia, Calif. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 


30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per 1,000. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, if 
desired. 

eusecer’s TYPING SERVICE 


. R. No. 1, Box 78 
Danville, Indiana 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems coy subject) at once, 
for consideration as song materiali—we’'ll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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publication, “depending,” you might say. 

Until the arrival of Arthur Ceppos two 
months ago, the staff consisted exclusively 
of women. Ceppos, a handsome, enthusi- 
astic man, is unruffled by the femininity 
around him. He is president of the Julian 
Press, Inc., a new affiliate of Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., which is going to specialize in 
technical and non-technical books on psy- 
chosomatic medicine and related fields. 
Ceppos is the former president of Hermit- 
age House, publishers of Dianetics. 

“Do you believe in dianetics, Mr. Cep- 
pos?” 

“T believe in anything which explores the 
human mind and emotions.” 

“If you were offered a manuscript which 
explored the human mind and emotions 
on the level of dianetics, a book which un- 
dertook to teach laymen how to treat them- 
selves and others, would you publish it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would such a book have to be written 
by a doctor in order to interest you?” 

“No, it could well be written by a lay- 
man. L. Ron Hubbard was a layman. Doc- 
tors would pan it, but look at the way 
Dianetics sold in spite of the panning it 
got. I believe that book did help some 
people.” 

The first three books scheduled to go out 
under the Julian Press imprint this fall are: 
A Handbook of Psychosomatic Medicine 
(with emphasis on intestinal disorders) for 
the medical doctor, psychiatrist, psycho- 
analyst, by Alfred J. Cantor, M.D.; Ge- 
stalt Therapy (excitement and growth in 
the human personality) by Frederick Perls, 
M. D., Ralph Heferline, Ph. D., Paul Good- 
man, Ph.D.; and A Re-Examination of 
Hypnosis (as an adjunct to psychotherapy 
and medicine) by Bernard C. Gindes, M.D. 

That’s the Messner story. If you have a 
book on psychosomatics, or much better, 
a good juvenile, or best of all, if you’re 
a logical successor to Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, Julian Messner, Inc., would like to 
hear from you. 





Harper Brothers, Inc., will be the subject 
of Pauline Bloom’s next full-length report 
on book publishing houses in the August or 
September issue of WrirEr’s DicEstT. 
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Mule Power 
(Continued from page 34) 


better known books and are using “fringe” 
books instead, their sales have turned down. 

Writing and publishing are so different 
from the fields of invention and science. 
Mechanics accept science very quickly. In 
just 40 years, horses have been driven off 
the streets and the last buggy factory in the 
United States operates at Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana. But writers have not been willing 
to use what modern thinkers have given 
them in the same wholehearted way. 

When the short-short story form was first 
popularized in this country by O. Henry, 
it was enough to scheme out a trick ending. 
The biter-bit, the trapper-trapped, the killer- 
killed was the formula. Like lavender and 
old lace, it has gone with the wind. Editors 
know this. Readers know this. But not all 
writers have found out. 

United Feature Syndicate and McClure 
Syndicate used to buy a story a day in which 
the trap snapped on the schemer as he was 
in the very act of baiting it. Then, one day, 
both these syndicates raised their prices. 
They said they wanted better stories. Free 
lancers didn’t know what they meant. 
Maybe the editors weren’t too sure, either; 
all they knew was that the fan mail had 
dropped off. So they paid more and got 
better style, but the same plot, the same 
people. The lonely old maid waits for her 
lover and waits for her lover and waits for 
her lover. Then one day he comes. But 
accidentally she has locked herself in the 
cellar and cannot answer the bell. In 1925 
Liberty paid $1,000 for that story. In 1935 
Collier’s paid $500 for it. In 1933 McClure’s 
paid $25 for it. 

What are you going to do with it now? 

If the story is nicely written, the editor 
will send you a love letter and ask for some- 
thing else. But, no matter how well it’s 
written, there are, each day in 1951, and 
probably each day from here on out, a few 
more people who demand that a story be 
peopled with characters in real situations, 
that their motives be powerful and thor- 
oughly credible, and that the situation, at 
every point in the story, be proof against 
false behavior of human beings. 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz. My book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.00. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 

Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave, Gardena, Calif. 








TEXAS TYPING IS BEST 
50c per 1000-shorts 
40c per 1000-booklengths 
Free carbons and minor corrections 


VIRGINIA SHOTWELL 
905 N. E, 19th St. Grand Prairie, Texas 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets. 


No long training or professional style and oes, technique 
needed. hows how to write humor, juvenile stories, — 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 jar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if — 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 tuday to 


5 &. SLOAN, Publishers’ A en 
Dept. 


P. ©. Box 1008, endale, Bi ctaiinee 








KANSAS CITY (MISSOURI) TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50¢ per 
1,000, 40c book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to et new writers and help 
them gain recognition. ou are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, “Sf tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn ‘how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet AA2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Invites you to send one or more of your lyrics, melodies, 
or complete songs, together with a brief outline of your- 
self and your professional musical interests for a person- 
alized original plan designed to fit your individual needs. 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn, 

















YOUR STORY CAN HAVE THE BEST 
In Plot x« In Style «**x In Appeal 


I bring your characters to life; 
build your theme into power and originality; 
give your story polish and brilliance. 
You learn to plot professionally, 
to handle dialog, action, atmosphere, etc. 
to create the ‘‘illusion of reality.’’ 

I re-write 600 words of your story 
The cost is $5 — story under 8000 words 
(other lengths by arrangement) 

Prompt service — usually within 48 hours 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies*before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East I2th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(C Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 
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S. O. Peterson 
Honolulu 34, T. H. 
Harold J. Tune 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Earl L. Price 
Riverside, Conn. 
Jack Clinton McLarn 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
John Stuart Gates 
Radford, Va. 

Helen Esther Marsh 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Leta Dahlgren 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Eugene W. Manifold 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Wilma Shirley Thone 
Clyde, Ohio 

Harry M. Lounsbery 
Portland 2, Ore. 
Edward K. Grosskopf 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Raymond Dreyfack 
New York 53, N. Y. 
S. J. Martinez 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Lillian Morrison 

El Dorado, Kans. 
Lloyd Hartman 
Spokane, Wash. 
James E. Stokes 
Spokane, Wash. 
James E. Stokes 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Trella Dick 

Maxwell, Nebr. 
Carolyn Miles 

Blue Point, L. I., N. Y. 
Paula Spiller 
Westbrook, Maine 


M. C. Meadowcroft 
Parsippany, N. Y 


T. Gordon Larkins 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Charles W. Allee, Jr. 
Rome, Ga. 


Jewel Embree McDonald 
Leander, Texas 


Robert S. Holzman 
New York 24, N. Y. 


L. Hani Moss 
Lincoln, Kans. 


Sally Kravitch 
Savannah, Ga. 

Louis Adler 

Mt. Morris, Mich. 
John R. Bishop 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frank Dempsey 

Oak Park, IIl. 
Margaret Ellen Johnson 
Ashland, Ky. 


Mrs. E. P. Cortelyou 
Evanston, IIl. 


Rose Leion 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 36) 
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. Milbourne Christopher 


New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. John A. Rule 
Spokane, Wash. 
Philip Stein 
Oswego, IIl. 

Opal Webb Garrett 


Oklahoma City 10, Okla. 


Belle Bruck 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Raymond J. Massett 
Tampa 9, Fla. 

Nellie Grace Clark 
Banning, Calif. 
Sylvester J. Ferrari 
Williamsville 21, N. Y. 
Dorcas F. Walby 
Detroit 19, Mich. 
Miss J. Gray 
Jacksonville, Tex. 
Mrs. Robert S. Griffin 
Reno, Nevada 

Don Cameron Shafer 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
George M. Moore 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Bertha S. Clark 
Lenox, Mass. 

Ruth Dow 

Flushing, N. Y. 
Herbert Prescott 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Phyllis Jennings 
Wichita, Kans. 

Mrs. W. H. Weaver 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Madge Fraser Elliott 
Detroit 6, Mich. 
Frank R. Bradford, Jr. 
Benton, Tenn. 
James W. Cohea 

San Antonio 1, Texas 
Bob Miller 

Hays, Kans. 

May Hofferbeth 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

E. M. Shanahan 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Battell Loomis 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Josephine Lapierre 
New York 24, N. Y. 
Kathleen Miller 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Lillian Bernarde 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Grover Brinkman 
Okawville, Ill. 
Gleeda McConahay 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. G. Heilpern 
Orlando, Fla. 
Dorothy Woodville 
New Orleans 15, La. 
H. Colby Jones 
Austin, Texas 

Allen Kanfer 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Robert E. Stowers 
Washington 9, D. C. 
Paul Annixter 
So. Pasadena, Calif. 








Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


* 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


© Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


% 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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136. 
137, 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 


170. 


James Richard Parrish 
Lufkin, Texas 
Gloria Tammen 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
Gladys Dick 
Tampa, Fila. 

Aiken Welch 
Anadarko, Okla. 
Verna Rose 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
E. P. Summerson 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Mary Dolores Lisak 
Pittsburgh 7, Pa. 
Marcia Weis 
Olivette 24, Mo. 

Al W. Clark 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Violet M. Wood 
Detroit 1, Mich. 
Mrs. G. R. Meader 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
Laura Clandon 

New York 14, N. Y. 
Claude Russell 
Southport, Conn. 

A. G. Pietsch 
Norwood, Pa. 
Helene Berndt 
Huntington, N. Y. 
Alexander Martinli 
Detroit 14, Mich. 
Velma A. Adams 
Boston, Mass. 
Stanley B. Wilson 
Montreal 6, P. Q., Can. 
Alice A. Dryer 
Eureka, Calif. 
Joseph Hefter 
Freeport, Texas 
Mali McCormack 
Douglas, Ariz. 

E. P. Summerson 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
W. M. Hayler 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Edith L. Gibson 
Boulder, Colo. 
Patricia Borgstrom 
Buckley, Wash. 
Helen Langworthy 
Traverse City, Mich. 
M. L. Pugh 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 
Shirley Nelson Shuman 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Herb Thompson 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
B. E. Lovell 

Salem, Ore. 

Roger W. Remington 
Hampden Highlands, Me. 
A. R. Ebell 
Hillsboro, Kans. 
Donald Dunn 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry Sperl 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Madeline C. Kyle 
Denver, Colo. 


Albert Bernsen 
Chicago 13, IIl. 
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BOOKS... 





GRAMMAR AND aes 


Desk Standard Dictionary 
Dictionary of American 
Underworld ——, 
Dictionary ©! oughts 
nail Simplified 


_—_ C. Fernald cigs 
Fundamentals of Good Writing. . 
Robert Penn Warren 
How To Test Readibility 
Rudolf Flesch 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 


The “Sophisticated Synonym’’.. 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very’”’ 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Western Words 
Adams 


CARTOONING 
Anyone Can Draw.............. 
Raidenberg 
The Art of Cartooning 
Thorndike 
Editorial Cartooning 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation .. 
Soderman @ O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction .........ess00- 
arie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fiction, Burac 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets 
erman 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 
ttney 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


3.50 | Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing. . 

George Bird 

How To Write for Homemakers. . 
Richardson & Callahan 

Technique in Article Writing . 
Robeson Bailey 


MARKETS 

Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section 
1951 Photo Almanac 
1951 Writer’s Market 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1951 Writer’s Yearbook . 
er Theatres 

Leo Shull 


NOVEL WRITING 

Craft of Novel Writing 
Burac 

Technique of the Novel 


we 

How To Write A Novel ........ 
omroff 

How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 


oodford 
World of Fiction .............. 
Bernard DeVoto 


PLAY WRITING 
Human Nature of Playwriting 
Raphaelson 


. 5.50 


3.00 
. $30 





Wycliffe Hill 
Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 2.50 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused ........ 1.25 
Young 
Plotting for Every Kind of 
Writing, Woodford .......... 1.50 
se Soil Anata om ecop-ereernee 25.00 
William Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 
Heath 
36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: rj nanan eens 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing: Advice & Devices ...... 3.50 
ampbe 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Let’s Write Short Shorts ....... 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique ........... 3.00 
Thomas Uzzell 
ee 3.75 
O’ Faolain 
Short Story Writing ............ 2.75 
Tremaine 
Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Elwood 
Writers : bin Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing -heabag Fiction ...... 2.50 
Campbell 
bea. oy Confession Story .... 2.50 
ollet 
wees the Short Short Story ... 2.50 
Kammerman 





...FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 





logues, Wrirer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interestin 
and authoritative information. Sol 
on a money-back guarantee. 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Cn Sains Dictionary .. 2.00 
lement Woo 
First Principles of Verse ........ 2.00 
obert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
nne Hamilton 
How to Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Soon Principles of Poetry ...... 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged iting Dictionary. 3.50 
Clement Wood 


Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
Robert K. Buell 
— and Sell Pop. Songs....... 1.50 
Writin aad Selling Greeting 
Card V ee Oar 1.00 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO 
More by Corwin .............- 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
| Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
—* & _ Writing ..... 6.50 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rer 2.00 
Dixon 
TELEVISION 
Best TV Plays of the Year ...... 4.50 
Radio & Television Writing ..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Writing for Television .......... 4.75 
Eric Heath 
Your Career In Television ...... 3.50 


Kaufman @ Colodzin 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing .......... 
W. itkins 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins .......... 3.7. 
RRA 2. 
Sidney Cox 
I Sell What I Write ............ 2.50 
Archer 
Letters of Alexander Woollcott .. 2.00 
Let’s Write About You ......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 
111 Don’ts for Writers .......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Stories You Can Sell ........... 4.00 
. L ’Orsay 
ee 3.00 
Jack vig sg 
Words Into Type .............. 5.00 
Marjorie . Skillin g 
Robert M. Gay 
Wallon, PE WEE 6 con ccwness 1.50 
ruett 
Writers Help Yourselves ........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How ........... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn ........ 2.50 
Mildred 1, Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell .......... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook .............. 4.00 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Writing of Fiction ......... 3.50 
S. Hoffman 
Writers’ Paper Kit ............. 6.20 
The Writing Trade ............. 2.50 
Paul R. Reynolds 
Writing for Love or Money ..... 3.50 
Norman Cousins 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 5.95 
Glen Gundell 
Weiting 00 GON o6...6cccccvccess 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


















































































“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

a nome: “Writing for a Living,’”’ (cloth, 
1 


a page) 32 ; “How to Publish Proftably” (paper) 
‘Atomic ry Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1. 00 eowend. 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 


make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D. — New Ulm, Minn. 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 



















each individua ‘writer, and covers a period of 
STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT g 
only $10.00. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 


months.* 


172. Allan S. Granger 
17S. 
174, 
175: 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187, 
188. 
189, 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199, 


200. 





Grand Forks, N. D. 
Jayne Bruce 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Virginia M. Harrison 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Florence Payne 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Keltie S. Kennedy 
Hampton, N. B., Can. 
Frank J. Collins 
West Redding, Conn. 
Addie Jo Sharp 

El Paso, Texas 

Allan S. Warr 
Twillingate, Newfoundland 
Emma Lou Weser 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Troy N. Lyon 
Albany 6, Calif. 
Thelma Beard 
Lansing 15, Mich. 

E. Hill Pettit 

New York 16, N. Y 
Ben B. Sampselle 
Corona, Calif. 

Alan D. Shapiro 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 
Evelyn S. Dehkes 
Chicago 41, Il. 

Ty Barnum 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
Mrs. W. H. Roberts 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 
Edward Bergstrom 
Chicago 15, IIl. 
Lucia M. Leary 
Baltimore 16, Md. 
Joanna Goff 

St. Lucie, Fla. 
Gordon Ledford, Sr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Archie R. Lowrey 
Rochester 20, N. Y 
William A. Balza 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Thelma Wood Wadhams 
East Hartford 8, Conn. 
Edwin O’Brien 

Tulsa 6, Okla. 
Vincent J. Slavickas 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Margo Wells 

Des Plaines, Ill. 


Hazel Sullivan 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

Virginia Teale Erickson 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training 
completed story. No printed lessons or caer pe yew instruction. he training is entirely eroonct suited to 

My famous booklet, WRITING T. 
TORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ pahine = 


1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 


CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 





P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Who is your choice for Editor-of-the-Y ear? 


Nominations now open 


Writer's Digest readers are invited to select the editor who has done the most for 
free lance writers and who deserves the title editor-of-the-year. Announcement of the 
winner will be made in the December issue of Writer's Digest and the editor's picture 
will appear on the front cover. Here are some suggested qualifications for the editor- 
of-the-year. 








Has the editor of your choice discovered new writers, started them on their way to 
successful careers, and encouraged other writers to become better craftsmen? 


Does the editor of your choice have a record of prompt reports and prompt pay- 
ments? Does he re-assign to authors the rights he doesn't immediately use? 


Has the editor of your choice given the publishing business a boost by creating a 

new type of layout, writing, or reportorial style or by changing outmoded ways of 
thinking in the business. 
Your choice may be editor-in-chief, managing editor, associate editor, depart- 
mental editor or assistant editor on the publication or broadcasting station for which 
he or she works. Use your own judgment. Who is the editor-of-the-year? Nominations 
may be sent at any time between now and October |, 1951. 





Writer's Digest 








22 East 12th St. 
ort Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
23 My nomination for editor-of-the-year is 
RT 
ae | a 
p to 

NS EE RT ES leat IR ES al ECs EE 

SEO LE LL eh ae oe Cn LER TR EES RE aT ap Sree 
sey If you care to attach the reasons for your nomination on a separate sheet of paper, the editors of 
ey | Writer's Digest will appreciate them. 
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WRITER OF | 
THE MONTH 


Last year Mae M. Vander Boom was an 
unknown. Last month her book Our 
American Orange* won the Manuscript- 
ers award as being the outstanding juve- 
nile book of the month. 


scripts to me—they also get publication. Mrs. Vander Boom was 

one of those beginning writers who was willing to work hard and 
follow constructive counsel in exchange for success. In a recent letter 
she says: 


© Ji serigt 0 me—they sa new writers not only bring their manu- 


"Mr. Carson, | will always feel that | have you to thank that this 
book is in print. | was so discouraged with it when | took it to you. 
Then you took hold, pointed out what was wrong, and made the 
rewriting look so easy that | began the job with new interest. The 
sale followed, of course, and you have been so generous with your 
help and advice since. | cannot thank you enough." 


This experience is by no means a singular one. My clients are succeed- 
ing every month. They are doing no more than you can do, if you are 
willing to give your manuscript a chance. It isn’t going to bring you 
success by gathering dust on a closet shelf, or by your thinking vaguely 
that “some day” you will write to Carson about it. At no time in history 
has anything ever been accomplished tomorrow. 


Here is how we get started: Write a letter today, requesting a copy of 
my free folder entitled “Literary Help". | offer no printed “lessons” or 
stereotyped forms, but provide the personalized assistance your manu- 
script requires to make it salable. 


*Didier, Publishers 
New York ($2.75) 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 














